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OU'RE LOOKING straight into one 
Y° the bearings that support the 
sizzling hell of a steel mill table roll. 
Until recently, no grease would stay in 
these bearings for long. 

Heat, pressure and steaming hot 
water scorched, squeezed and washed 
off grease. Bearings wore out fast. 


Now a new grease, made by Socony- 
Vacuum, stays on these bearings— 
helps keep steel rolling. 


This is important to you as a busi- 
ness executive responsible for produc- 


Through Hell 
and Hot Water! 


The red areas indicate the lubricating crease. 


tion. It shows how maximum output 
and lower maintenance can result from 
our 78 years’ lubricating experience. 
For every machine in your plant, 
you'll find there’s a correct Socony- 
Vacuum lubricant to help you maintain 
your war schedules. Protect your pres- 
ent production—your post-war plans 
—with these quality products. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Stand- 
ard Oil of N. Y. Div. « White Star Div. + 
Lubrite Div. «+ Chicago Div. «+ White Eagle 
Div. + Wadhams Div. « Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. « General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


SOCONY 


VACUUM 
ft Conve2l Ladeicidln 


gag you actually try Hycar, you cannot be certain of the advan- 
tages it will give your| products. For this reason, we urge you to 


Jearn now about this superior oil resistant synthetic rubber. 


So many others have given us such excellent reports on the perform- 
ance of products made of Hycar that we feel sure you will be enthusiastic 
too, after you find out what it will do in your own applications and products. 


And the best way to find out is to ask your supplier to furnish you parts 
made with Hycar. For, Hycar is now available for production of essential 
products and for experimental applications. Our technical service staff 
will be glad to help you solve any problems. Hycar Chemical Company, 


at 


Check These Superior Features 
of Hycar 
1. —— Olt SSIES —tanesing dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup fo 
250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even af elevated 
temperatures. 

5.LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F. 


6. LIGHT Lega ws fo Pang lighter than 
many other synthetic rv’ 

7. AGE RESISTANCE exceptionaly resistant to 

or g from oxidation. 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compou mds con be 
varied from extremely soft to ~~ hord. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds wil! 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged 
contact under pressure. 


Hycer 


U. 8. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Correct pronunciations and meanings of commonly used synthetic rubber names and terms are given in the new pocket-size 
Hycar Glossary. Write for free copy. 


N THE last hundred 
years, since the discov- 
ery of vulcanization, the progressing 
world has become increasingly de- 
pendent on rubber. Natural and man- 
made rubber both have those unique 
properties — elasticity and resilience 
—possessed by no other material. 
These two physical characteristics have made it invaluable 
in products for industry, transportation and even domes- 
tic life - ; p : ‘ ; . 
When chemically and physically reinforced, then 
vulcanized, rubber becomes capable of a myriad of tasks. 
Huge Republic conveyor belts handle loads of rock, high 
pressure hose helps drill for oil, Republic cotton jacketed 
hose fights fire, radiator hose cools automobile engines. 
Republic's years of research and manufacturing ex- 
perience, exclusively in mechanical rubber products, as- 
sures industry of quality when a Republic Distributor 
handles the order. 
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Peconversion Compromise 


The week’s compromise doesn’t end 
the grim fight over reconversion plans 
vithin the War Production Board. For 
hat reason, it means less to business 
(page 9) than the Washington head- 
lines indicate. 

When the long-standing internal row 
fnally blew the fia off this week, War 
Mobilization Director James F’. Byrnes, 
chief fixer for the White House, lost no 
time clamping the lid back on. But 
that just conceals the in-fighting from 
the public. 


issue Clear 


The issue was whether WPB should 
draft orders carrying out Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson’s desire to start “piece- 
meal reconversion”” now. These orders, 
opposed by most of Nelson’s vice-chair- 
men would (1) gaat a manufacturer 
to make a single experimental model 
of any postwar product, (2) ease alu- 
minum and magnesium into civilian use, 
(3) allow companies to contract now for 
machine tools that they will need in 
civilian production, (4) empower WPB 
regional directors to take manufacturers 
out from under limitation and conserva- 
tion orders—and thus put them back 
into civilian business—on an individual 
basis. 

These four proposals had been criti- 
cized by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
likely to distract from war production. 
Washington debaters had shaken warn- 
ing fingers—or shrugged nonchalant 
shoulders—over the contention that the 
fourth would let newcomers into old 
lines while established competitors in 
those lines were still tied up on war 
work, would damage the competitive 
status of big companies scheduled to re- 
main deep in war production while 
smaller ones were let out, would spoil 
hopes of carrying through reconversion 
on an orderly industry-by-industry basis. 


Outcome Not So Clear 


The compromise came after the 
WPB vice-chairmen had decided to de- 
lay Nelson’s orders, the Joint Chiefs had 
eps urged that course, Sen. Truman 

ad publicly opposed it, and the whole 
matter had been carried to Byrnes. It 
gives full effect to Nelson’s policies but 
delays their application—to July 15 on 
the aluminum-magnesium order, to July 
22 on experimental models, to 
July 29 on machine tool orders, to Aug. 
15 on the authorization of WPB re- 
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gional offices to lift restrictions on indi- 
vidual plants. Since the last is the key- 
stone of Nelson’s plan, the other three 
orders have only limited effect until it 
comes out. 

Even with the delay, this compromise 
represents a victory for Nelson as far 
as policy is concerned. But policy is one 
thing and, in WPB, practice can be 
something entirely different. Adminis- 
tration m the policies will be in the 
hands of the vice-chairmen who op- 
posed them. So the compromise, which 
gives the White House an opportunity 
to take credit both for protecting war 
production and for planning reconver- 
sion, may reduce the achievement to 
simply getting the reconversion fight 
back under cover. 


WPB Lineup 


The lines in WPB haven’t been too 
clearly drawn. Nelson emerges in the 
role of champion of the civilian (backed 
by his labor and small-business vice- 
chairmen, and sometimes by his civilian 
requirements vice-chairman). Execu- 
tive Vice-Chairman Charles E. Wilson, 
charged with war production, teamed 
with the remaining vice-chairmen to 
support the armed services’ point of 
view in the dispute. Yet, with Nelsoa 
recuperating from pneumonia and 
shielded even from the telephone by 
doctors’ orders, Wilson carried the ball 
for him in the last stages which led to 
the compromise. 

There were rumblings among the 
opposing vice-chairmen that Wilson had 
doublecrossed them. His actions clearly 
reflected a feeling that efficiency in 
WPB’s organization demanded that he 
any through the program that his boss 

ad set up. 


t 
More Coal—But More Needed 


Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator 
C J. Potter let a cat out of the bag 
when he told the Truman committee 
that bituminous coal production now 
is expected to reach 616,000,000 tons 
in 1944. Previously his office had pre- 
dicted that 596,000,000 tons would be 
the limit. Official revision of this 
estimate will not be forthcoming for 
a couple of weeks. 

The production boost will be partly 
offset by an increase in estimated needs 
—from 616,000,000 to 626,000,000 tons 
—as a result of increased transportation 
and a higher level of industrial activity. 
Even so, the change in the figures 


halves the estimated deficit for the year, 
which now becomes 10,000,000 tons 
instead of 20,000,000. 

Coal men aren’t surprised to hear 
what the revision will be. They have 
noted that Solid Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes tends to make the 
blackest possible estimate at the start 
of the year, then sweeten it as time 
goes on. In this way, he gets credit 
either for improving the situation or 
for being a good prophet. 


* 
Advisers Get a Voice 


OPA is taking seriously Congress’ 
order to pay more attention to industry 
advisory committees. Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles is doing more than 
going through the motions of compli- 
ance in setting up a new Office of In- 
dustry Advisory Committees, headed by 
Mrs. Ethel V. Gilbert. 

A memorandum from Bowles to all 
OPA executives will give the office a 
real grant of authority. Officials will be 
told that they cannot issue any regula- 
tion unless the appropriate advisory 
committee has been fully consulted. 

Not all the traffic will be one-way, 
however. Bowles wants the advisory 
committees to do some serious home- 
work in studying OPA’s basic pricing 
policies and problems. 


e 
Textile Outlook Brighter 


The serious civilian textile shortage 
will continue, but there are at least two 
bright spots in third-quarter allocations: 

(1) All claimant agencies have re- 
ceived firm allocations which means 
that the Army and Navy will not be able 
to increase their takings, as they did in 
the first part of the year, without making 
a full justification to WPB’s Require- 
ments Committee. 

(2) While the over-all civilian allot- 
ment isn’t much bigger, civilians will get 
more of the most critically needed 
goods. 

M-317-A, the draft of a new textile 
conservation order, is now circulating in 
WPB. This will assure that certain 
basic constructions—denims, chambrays, 
sheetings, print cloth, etc.—will be re- 
served for specific essential end uses, 
nee low-priced clothing (BW— 


ames 5). 
ce of Civilian Requirements’ 
consumer survey of textile shortages was 


outdated by the time it was issued last 
week. Supplies of some items have in- 
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The author*—a gunner who flew on more than 69 missions. He was 


awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, the Purpie Heart 


and a Presidential Citation and has recently received a medical discharge. 
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WE WERE 


CSrounded on 


Csuadalcanat 


Henderson Field, Guadalcanal. 


October 17. “We came out looking for 
food. After spending the last 48 hours 
straight in our foxholes—waist-deep in 
mud and water, while the Japs shelled us 
from their cruisers and shore batteries— 
we were hungry. But we had no luck at any 
of the field kitchens. When we asked where 
the hell our chow was, the mess officer told 
us the cooks were down on the beaches 
doing something a lot more important than 
filling our bellies. They were manhandling 
50-gallon gasoline drums. Apparently the 
cargo ships had had to throw the stuff over- 


board and let the tide carry the drums in 
toward shore. So we went on down to help 
out. We spent 72 hours without a break, 
manhandling those 50-gallon drums of 
gasoline around in deep water. The belly 
of a plane has a hell of a lot more priority 


on being fed than the belly of a soldier...” 


Henderson Field. 


October 28. “Operations canceled all 
bombing missions today for a new reason 
—which makes things look pretty black 
around here. For a long time now, we've 


been short on gasoline. The bomb-bay 


tanks of all Fortresses were drain 
to feed the fighters. Apparently so 
ers have been sunk on their way « 
and there is barely enough gasolin 
our tiny force of fighters in the 
alone to send a Fortress out boy} 
which needs about 2000 gallons. |{ ; 
line does not come in a week, we } 
well surrender or retreat...” 


Henderson Field. 


November 1. “Terrific celebratiins jy 
camp today (on home brew from thie coco. 
nuts!). The tankers arrived! These : 
had been on their way to some other desjj. 
nation, but frantic radio messages <i verted 
them to us. Thank God we've got gasoline 
at last! Our chances of ever getting out of 
this hell hole Jook better now. And tomor. 
row we go bombing again—up to hit z 
Bougainville ...” 


inkers 


New Hebrides. 


November 20. “What a day! Bombed 
Munda Point, New Georgia. Our bombar. 
dier did a wonderful job and laid eight 
500-pounders right in their lap. We believe 
he blew upa gasoline dump, judging by the 
flames and explosions. Put Tojo right in 
that spot we were in back in October. Boy, 
if he is out of gas we'll be able to paste the 
living daylights out of him!” 


New Hebrides. 
November 26. “Landed from a tough 10. 


hour mission, and looked forward to chow 
and sleep. But Operations had different 
ideas. A new Jap task force had just been 
sighted and we were ordered out to bomb 
it immediately. We loaded a new set of 
bombs and a fresh supply of ammunition 
and started to take on the 1000 gallons of 
gasoline we needed. Then the pumping svs- 
tem went phut. So we had to load by hand. 
But help came in the shape of a three-star 
general and his staff, of all things! When 
he heard we had to load by hand after 1) 
hours’ straight flying and had to go out 
again immediately, he ordered us all to 
take a snooze under the wing while the old 
man himself and his pompous staff took of 
their shirts and loaded 400 gallons then- 
selves by hand! First time I have ever seen 
a three-star general load gasoline while a 
private slept under the wing! Did my sou! 
good. But just shows what a hell of a swell 
outfit this Air Force is when we go into 


combat.” 
* * * 


Now you know what gasoline—or the lack of 
it—can mean at the fighting front. Please 
remember, gasoline powers the attack—dvn't 
waste a drop. Buy as little—use as little— 
as you can. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


*Name on request from the Ethyl Corporation 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ETHYL CORPORATION 
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eased, many others probably have de- 
eased, since the survey was conducted 


1 rly last spring. 
a 


uffalo Meat Probe Likely 


Trouble ‘between OPA and _ inde- 
endent meat packers in Buffalo, N. Y., 
ys flared up again. 

The price agency is ready to launch 
n investigation, with particular em- 
hasis on the marketing practices of 
eat packers and retailers in Buffalo. 
e probe will bypass OPA’s Buffalo 
fice, Which has tended to sympathize 
ith the packers’ contention that they 
banot operate under present price 
eilings. 
Bulfalo’s meat troubles appeared 


» have cleared up six weeks ago, when 
mbed Mibackers aemened their plants which 
ubar- fad been closed in protest against OPA 
eight sW_May27°44,p7). OPA became 
a's uspicious, however, when the packers 
V the 


failed to apply for federal subsidies. 

The agency lelioves its suspicions are 
confirmed by reports of widespread 
black market dealings received from 
Buffalo consumers and retailers, 


OCR Seeks Lumber Grip 


WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments hopes that before long the new 
lumber control system (BW —Jun.24’44, 
p17) will be modified to give it more 
authority over allocations to nonmili- 
tary uses. 

Under the present setup, OCR 
handles only civilian maintenance and 
repair allotments, nonmilitary govern- 
ment requirements, and a few other 
small categories. All other users get 
their allotments through WPB indus- 
try divisions, even though the wood is 
used in programs that OCR has set up. 

Since the order went into effect, 
OCR has been called in several times 


to straighten out tangles that resulted 
when a program crossed industry lines 
It is plugging for a system comparable 
to the present controlled materials setup 
under which it gets an over-all allocation 
of materials covering all its programs, 
makes adjustments among various pro 
grams, and then assigns allotments to 
the industry divisions which pass them 
along to the manufacturers. 


Furniture Makers Appraised 


Furniture manufacturers, who have 
had their differences with the Office 
of Civilian Requirements (page 20), 
now are ready to let bygones be by- 
gones. OCR has just staved off a 
drastic direction, accompanying the 
new lumber control order, which would 
have restricted the industry’s use of 
eleven hardwoods comprising about 
87% of all hardwood production. 

Under the first draft of the order, 
furniture makers would have been a! 


One Democratic 


The Democratic Party is coming 
up against the 1944 campaign de- 
cisively united on only one thing— 
and that is its intention to re- 
renominate President Roosevelt as 
the only conceivable means of win- 
ning the election. 

is is not a particularly solid 
foundation on which to try to erect 
a fourth-term house, and the fissures 
which are developing, even ahead of 
the Chicago convention, are giving 
the Administration’s political archi- 
tects real concern. 
e Hannegan’s Headache—Here are 
some of the more evident difficulties 
which face Robert E. Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, as he takes over 
where Harry Hopkins and Edward J. 
Flynn left off and prepares to keep 
the “Commander-in-Chief” at the 
helm for four more years: 

(1) The anti-New Deal ‘revolt 
in several southern states is more 
than annoying. Its damage may well 
be greater outside the solid South 
than inside. It impairs the dignity of 
the President’s wartime campaign 
tole and it signalizes to the rest of 
the country the t uncertainty of 
whether he could control his own 
. in Congress even if he were 
iimself reelected and should retain a 
numerical majority in both houses. 
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Candidate—Two Parties 


(2) More obviously today than at 
any time in recent years, there are 
two Democratic parties wryly trying 
to look happy under one label. ‘There 
is the New Deal Party and the South- 
ern Democratic Party. It is a polit- 
ical house-divided-against-itself super- 
ficially bound together by the single 
self-interest of wanting to stay in 
office. Some southern Democrats are 
more deeply opposed to the essential 
policies of the New Deal than are the 
northern Republicans, and Roosevelt 
may have a hard time persuading the 
country which Democratic party he 
wants it to elect—the southern wing 
which, for example, passed the Con- 
nally-Smith labor disputes law, or the 
C.1.0. wing which wants the Con- 
nally-Smith act repealed. 

(3) The Democrats have been ma- 
neuvered into the almost inescapable 
dilemma of either losing the northern 
Negro support or of fanning the 
flames of the southern Democratic 
revolt. The party’s southern wing led 
a recent congressional crusade to 
snuff out the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee—an 
agency which the C.I.0.-New Deal 
wing strongly advocates. By urging a 
permanent FEPC, the Republican 
platform dares the New Deal to offer 
as much to the Negro voter as the 
G.O.P. does. 


(4) Roosevelt has no happy choice 
for his running mate. He must either 
offend his own party organization by 
retaining Wallace or offend his most 
zealous labor supporters by rejecting 
Wallace. The President's choice of 
his vice-presidential candidate will be 
an indication as to which group he 
expects to be most decisive in help 
ing bring about his election—the ar- 
ticulate labor groups or the inde- 
pendent, internationalist Republi- 
cans who are uncertain where Dewey 
really stands. 

(5) Finally, a complex problem of 

how to combine statesmanship with 
politics gives the President a hard 
choice. Politics tells him to make for 
eign policy, and his leadership in 
building the peace, a decisive issue in 
the campaign as the best means of 
getting elected. But statesmanship 
tells him that taking foreign policy, 
and his leadership in building the 
peace, out of the est and on of 
a aan campaign is the only means 
of winning the peace. 
@ Problems Remain—These are some 
of Roosevelt’s more pressing political 
problems as he awaits the conven 
tion. The President’s statement this 
week that he will accept the fourth 
term nomination sets the stage for 
Chicago, but does nothing to solve 
the party’s problems. 
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Improved Heating 
Performance 


Here’s your ticket to improved heating 
performance—an easy way to obtain im- 
proved heating next winter . . . to correct 
any waste of valuable fuel ...to assure 
even heat in every room regardless of ex- 
posure or outside temperature... 


Install a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. It guarantees prompt 
heating-up, balanced distribution of steam 
and even room temperatures. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating eliminates waste of valuable fuel 
through overheating. An Outdoor Ther- 
mostat automatically changes the heating 
rate to agree with changes in outdoor 
temperatures. Continuous heat flow 
every radiator helps maintain comfortable 
temperatures in every room. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Through actual surveys made by Webster 
Engineers, we have learned that seven out 
of ten buildings in America (many less 
than ten years old) can get up to 33 per 
cent more heat out of the fuel consumed. 


Write for “Performance Facts” and learn 
the great savings that have been accom- 
plished with the Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating. This free booklet 
contains case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations in commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional buildings. 


Outdoor Thermostat Manual Variator 


In the Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating there are just four control ele- 
ments—an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a Pressure Control Cabinet. These 
controls are an integral part of the 
Webster System... assuring the highest 
expression of comfort and economy in 


modern steam heating. Address Dept. BW-7. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Hea 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1 


oad 
CONTROL 


lowed to use nothing better than No. | 
common, and they would have been 
limited on that to 20% of total usage 
of the restricted species. The final 
version of the order, as edited by OCR, 
applies restrictions to only one hard- 
wood, white oak. 


o 
Bond Goal in Sight 


Treasury officials still think that indi- 
vidual subscriptions to the Fifth War 
Loan will claw their way up to the 
$6,000,000,000 goal, but they admit it 
will be a close thing. Latest figures show 
that through July 11, sales to individ- 
uals came to $4,752,000,000. 

War Savings Bond sales for the rest 
of the month will apply to the quota 
and late reports from salesmen will 
trickle in for the next week or so. 

The drive wound up officially last 
week with a total of $18,811,000,000 
recorded in all classes of securities (over- 
all goal was $16,000,000,000). Officials 
predict that by the time the final score 
is in, the total will top $20,000,000,000. 


es 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Another sale of power by a govern- 
ment project to a privately owned util- 


ity is all set. It involves output of Nor- | 
fork Dam’s 35,000-kw. hydrogenerator | 


to Arkansas Power & Light. Terms will 
be similar to those given ‘Texas Power & 
Light by the re Power Ad- 
ministration (BW —Jun.3’44,p31). 

Glycerin is so plentiful that soap 
manufacturers have been told by the 
War Food Administration that they 
need no longer recover it in their proc- 
esses, and allocation of supplies has been 
ended. ‘Tobacco manufacturers have 
had all they needed for several months. 

The Amy finally has brought out its 
long-awaited manual for war contractors 
on contract termination problems (BW 
—Jan.29’44,p22). Copies may be ob- 
tained from regional procurement off- 
cers of the Army. 

Reports that the Foreign Economic 
Administration is about to ban importa- 
tion of Swiss watches (BW —Aug.14’43, 
p49) are now denied by the agency. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 
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Like a bolt of lightning in reverse, the | 
graph of farmers’ cash income (includ- 


ing government payments) zooms 
toward a $22,000,000,000 stratosphere 
for an all-time record (page 17). Power- 
ing the almost vertical climb are war- 
time prices for virtually every agricul- 
tural commodity. 
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GRINDING 
OUT MESSAGES 
FOR G. H. Q. 


Teletype, that miraculous contrivang 
that writes out a message hundreds of 


important part of the teletype machine. 

From rough-machined and hardened 
blanks, Ace grinds and hones the inside 
diameter. Then, locating from this dian. 
eter, they cylindrical grind the two out. 
side diameters and faces, holding th 
shoulder lengths. Next, each piece is 
placed in a fixture and surface-ground on 
both sides of the slot. The center line of 
the slot and the center line of the bore are 
held to very close tolerances. Ace made 
the tools and gauges and engineered the 
entire finishing operations. 

This is typical of Ace service and i- 
genuity from start to finish. Consult Ace 
on small precision-parts or assemblies 
calling for stamping, machining, heat- 
treating, or grinding. Sendsample, sketch, 
or blueprint for quotation. 


Keep a copy of this booklet in your post 
war glanning file. It will come in handy. 


"gw 
ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


= 


1211 &. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Reconversion emerged from the chrysalis this week, not as a fullblown butter- 
fly but as a bumbling gray moth. 

The Army and Navy, after balking the feeblest beginnings of civilian 
goods resumption for a full six months, have finally given a little ground. 

This doesn’t mean much to business in terms of what will come off the 
production line. But it does mean an end to utter frustration. 

* 
Army and Navy, while losing a battle, are winning a war. Even though the 
services were compelled to let Donald Nelson’s preliminary reconversion 
plan go into effect (page 5), they have hammered home the hard fact that 
we are now in one of the most critical stages of war production. 

The services still hold three of the aces: 

(1) Invasion, as expected, brought deep-seated shifts in the production 
program. Emphasis, notably, is on big guns and shells and on tanks. 

(2) The campaign against the Japs is six months ahead of schedule. 
The landing craft, big oil tankers, naval vessels, aircraft, and combat vehicles 
scheduled for delivery in December are needed now. 

(3) Some materials (conspicuously steel), several components (forgings, 
castings, motors), and a few end products (trucks over 22 tons) can be 
brought up to military needs only by superhuman effort. 

* 
Don Nelson stayed in the pot with the single ace of dangerously dwindling 
civilian supply and a lot of face cards, both political and economic. 

He put through his four-point plan (BW—Jun.24'44,p5). But it won’t 


be fully effective until six weeks after the July 1 deadline he set. Moreover, 
the men who have to administer it are the ones who opposed him in WPB. 


* 

Easiest course on reconversion would have been to let planning drift until 
the end of the war in Europe. The speedy tempo of the Pacific war forbade 
any such lackadaisical approach. 


Two of Nelson’s orders—No. 1 lifting restrictions on use of aluminum 
and magnesium July 15, and No. 4 allowing WPB field officals to designate 
after Aug. 15 companies that are free to start civilian output—establish the 
principle that newcomers can’t be barred, that industries won’t get off to 
an even start. 

The other two—No. 2 permitting manufacture of experimental models 
after July 22, and No. 3 permitting orders for machine tools on a when- 
available basis after July 29—are designed to make the change-over as rapid 
as possible when the “go” signal comes. 

In sum, the four will encourage manufacturers to prepare detailed 
plans for bridging the gap between the ends of the German and Japanese 
conflicts. Thus, when the auto makers gathered in Washington on Friday 
to show WPB their blueprints, the atmosphere at least was favorable. 

. 
Remember always that this week’s reconversion developments won't result 
in much civilian output. Hamstringing obstacles will be thrown in the way 
by those charged with meeting war production schedules. 

* 
Gasoline and fuel oil supplies may get more plentiful before the defeat of 
Germany, but we now are confronted with what the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War is calling a ‘two-month crisis.”’ 


it’s an invasion crisis, as might be expected. Army declares its planes 


THE OUTLOOK Continued 
BUSINESS WEEK have flown more sorties than expected since June 6 because of (1) scant HE 
enemy air opposition, and (2) good flying weather. PAW figures it will take 
JULY 15, 1944 two months to make up this overdraft on stored supplies. ROD! 
The strain falls on all branches of the oil industry and also on trans- = 
portation, both in this country and on the seas. Engi 
One new record after another in crude oil production has been the sor 
saving factor (chart, page 20). Not even PAW foresaw this industry per- Ritu: 
formance, although the agency is willing to take credit; two months ago top 
men feared output had passed its peak but they prodded wildcatters and pro- RAL 
ducers successfully. = 
. Ma 
Next oil pinch—and it is beginning to be felt already—is to get supplies to Dep: 
the ahead-of-schedule offensive in the Pacific. Bast 
Commandeered tank cars are helping to meet demands in Europe now. PRICE. 
But the program for building new tank cars is for the Pacific; these new ones Spot 
won't be ready in time to fuel the “two-month crisis” in Europe. ps 
Increased rail shipments of gasoline and other petroleum products {Fini 
already are flowing to the West Coast to make up the deficit caused by the — 
unexpectedly rapid advance. And this traffic is bound to grow. : 
+ = 
Operators of commercial motor vehicles should watch two new developments: Wo 
(1) Office of Defense Transportation threatens a crack-down on owners ‘Rab 
who don’t take care of their fleets. Where it is detected that tires are abused, FINAI 
lubrication neglected, or replacement parts needed too frequently, operators 90 | 
will find it hard to buy new equipment. Mec 
(2) Office of Price Administration wants qualified operators to stop of 
giving drivers coupons (which drift into the black market) and to pay desig- Prin 
nated dealers by “ration check” for gas supplied to drivers. This, it is hoped, BANI 
. will plug the biggest single leak in rationing. Der 
; * Tot 
: Production of packaging materials—metal, glass, wood, and paper—this ~ 
i year will be the greatest in our history. Yet there won't be nearly enough. U.! 
Worst situation as far as civilians are concerned is in paper. This is Ex 
clearly indicated by the War Production Board’s proposal to hold down the Tol 
amount allocated even to sanitary food containers. * Pred 
To prevent further expansion, WPB already has started the squeeze on * Cel 
food containers by limiting producers of paper milk containers in future 
quarters to 100% of the paper and paperboard used in the final three months 
of 1943. This is the first important restriction on use of paper for packaging 
perishable foodstuffs. 2 
e } 2. 
Don’t count on the bumper winter wheat crop to remove all danger of a grain | °2 
shortage. Wheat helps, but corn (biggest livestock feed crop and the cause =) 
of so much trouble in 1943 and 1944) isn’t in the crib yet. M 2 
Drought has hurt prospects in the Ohio Valley and all the states to the iS 2 
south of it. lowa planted more acres than last year, but the seed went in late a 2 
due to heavy rains and floods; yield for the tall corn state is put at 510,570,- ale 
000 bu. by the Dept. of Agriculture—against 640,740,000 in 1943. 1 
Drought, chinch bugs, grasshoppers, or early frost could play hob with 1 


this year’s crop, now estimated as the fifth largest on record. Livestock 
PAGE 10 raisers and corn millers remain on the anxious seat. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . © *2342 4234.2 4235.1 2381 2353 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)....... 2.0.0.6... cece eee eee eee eees 95.7 94.3 97.1 96.7 96.4 
Production of saa whee _ 1 Fro arene ‘ieity pallets seoeniges += 14,600 19,335 18,930 18,090 19,435 
Engineering Const. Awards ec. 4-w av. in thousands)... . $6,256 $4,809 $5,358 $7,301 $11,300 
Electric Power Output ( aition Lowel RP i RP Re ere 3,941 4,327 4,265 4,568 3,919 
Crude Oil yo! ad's o's «56 GRAMMES ERS ond one beaad 4,579 4,587 4,523 4,357 4,090 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .....-.....- see eee ee eee e ees 2,008 2,000 2,082 1,842 1,694 


iitneenteces 82 74 81 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1 p00 ORES 2: > 66 65 63 51 61 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................00e. $22,598 $22,421 $22,255 $20,436 $17,607 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +12% t+14% +7% —6% ++39% 
onke oka tetas ie écet cade 1 33 


DRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 249.4 249.1 249.8 247.5 243.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 165.2 +165.6 1649 160.9 160.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, ian 1939 = 100)... 224.4 224.3 224.0 218.5 210.4 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)......... 2.22... 0. e cece eeees peeee $56.73 $56.73 = $56.73 = $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)...... 2.2.2.0... cece cece cece ee ees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
: electrolytic, Connecticut tat Valle, i tckin<s's sabe URE wGhidiincess os 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
iWwhse (No. 2, Keod wintes eG. eo eee $152 $1.54 $1.61 $1.66 $1.42 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, od, Ih) hye RRRRRRRES = a 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten — AN . « a: dthlke nina suenids «ste tues 21.99¢ 21.80¢  21.45¢  20.09¢ 20.98¢ 
ies a acres we's o 00.0 dae bes thwA cob cewoe ese $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.280 $1.370 

(ubbed smoked el ae, CDs ss onbabinepvGdkesbibeuesners 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 


9 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)........0...000000seeeees 105.0 103.6 98.8 94.3 99.1 


Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.57% 3.57% 3.60% 3.79% 3.82% 
Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa —y poe Te ink ai 2.72% 2.72% 2.72% 2.72% 2.69% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchan age (daily ETI AES ae 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 100% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( Scns oo 3% 3% 3% i8-i% 3-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................+++: 32,561 33,008 36,879 33,732 32,325 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 56,262 55,036 50,032 49,527 45,563 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,037 6,027 5,870 6,335 5,565 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........... 22.0.0... 0... ce eceuee 3,742 3,648 1,836 1,946 1,512 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed oe 5 ort Held, reporting member banks. . 41,048 39,917 37,027 36,033 32,987 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......................200. 2,931 2,955 2,850 2,791 2,983 
Excess Reserves, all mem r banks (¥ (Wednesday ick ding Kdalb-0esdenne 6 1,500 1,500 800 971 1,229 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 15,085 15, 423 15,183 12,372 8,117 
* Preliminary, week ended July 8th. # Index revised for first six months of 1944 (BW--Jul.8’44,p34). 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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U. S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they st ring communication lines. Two stand guard with carbine and sub-‘machine” gus 


Telephone Lines 
on Bougainville 


, is a war of communica- 


tions. The farther our forces 
advance, the more wires, tele- 
phones and switchboards they 
need. And war stopped 
the making of telephones for 


civilian use. 


We regret that many here at 
home cannot now get tele- 


IV 


t pr 
ra a aS be 


Scene 
H., 
S. de 
pary ol 
preci: 
neerti 
nueeze 
F fore 
orkin; 


phone service and may not be 
able to get it for some time. 


If you are one of those who are 
waiting, we'd like you to know 
that we will do everything in 


our power to mini- 4 
mize your delay. ( 
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4 
£ 
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ivalries Beset Monetary Pact 


Bretton Woods conterence will hammer out an agreement, 
t progress toward world trade fund, eyed closely by Congress, 
as been slowed by disputes on how nations will participate. 


Scenery around Bretton Woods, 
-H., was at its best this week, but 
-§. delegates to the international mon- 
ary conference were in no mood to 
ppreciate Summer resort atmosphere. 
ncertain of their support at home and 
nucezed between conflicting demands 
f foreign representatives, they were 
oking stubbornly to pull together an 
preement that would get the support 
f participating countries and the ap- 
oval of the U.S. Congress. 

Tough Obstacles—Optimistic progress 
ports do not conceal the fact that the 
mference has run up against several 
nexpectedly tough obstacles. These 
ificulties probably won’t be enough to 
ep the conference from reaching an 
ent of some sort, but inevitably 
will crop up again when the time 


he work of their delegates. 

Trouble has arisen in spite of the fact 
hat the conference started out with a 
atement of general principles repre- 
enting the consensus of the experts of 
odd nations (BW—Apr.29’44,p16). 
bo far the delegates haven’t backed 
lown on any of these broad policies. 
The argument begins when they try to 
tanslate the general principles into 
pecific commitments. 

Three Commissions — Immediately 
fter its first meeting two weeks ago, 
¢ conference divided itself into three 
ommissions and settled down to the 
business of hammering out a detailed 
agreement. 

One commission, headed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, is 
working on the proposal for an inter- 
ational currency stabilization fund. 
Another directed by Lord Keynes, 
Britain’s economic heavyweight, is tls. 
printing the international bank to han- 
dle loans for reconstruction and devel- 
opment. 

The third commission is taking care 
of miscellaneous problems, including 
the touchy question of the role that 
silver is to hey in international settle- 
ments, 

¢ Pool of Eight Billions—Most of the 
argument so far has centered around the 
currency stabilization fund. As the state- 
ment of the experts pictured it, this was 


omes for the various nations to ratify 


to be an $8,000,000,000 pool, made up 
partly of gold, partly of the currencies of 
member countries. Its function would be 
to provide participants with the cur- 
rencies they needed to settle interna- 
tional balances. Members would start 
the fund off with an initial subscription 
of gold and currency. After that, any 
member could buy another member’s 
currency from the fund in exchange for 
its own currency, subject to certain 
limits. 

According to this plan, the stabiliza- 
tion fund would take no part in the 
ordinary process of offsetting balances 
and making transfers. Member coun- 
tries would come to it only when a par- 
ticular currency was in short supply on 
their money markets. By selling them 
the scarce currency, the fund would 
prevent violent fluctuations in exchange 


The American lineup at scenic Bret- 
ton Woods (seated left to right): 
Sen. Robert F, Wagner, Rep. Brent 
Spence, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sen. Charles 
W. Tobey; (standing) Harry D. 
White, director of the Treasury's 


rates and the resulting squeeze on the 
economies of countries that happened to 
need a scarce currency to settle their 
international commercial balances. 

@ How Much From Each?—The first 
and in many ways the toughest—problem 
that the conference encountered was to 


find a formula for determining each 
country’s subscription—a formula tak 
ing into account such things as volume 
of trade, gold stocks, national income, 


‘and the like. This involves the national 
‘a and self-interest of all participants 

use quotas will determine not only 
the members’ liability but also their 
voting rights and the extent to which 
they can draw on the resources of the 
fund. 

Before the conference started, experts 
had run off some desk-pad calculations 
which would have put the U.S. down 
for about $2,500,000,000 of the $8,000, 
000,000 total. On this basis, Britain 
would subscribe roughly $1,300,000,000, 
the second largest quota; Russia some 
where between $800,000,000 and $1,- 
000,000,000, and China about $550, 
000,000. 
© Russians Object—As soon as the ses- 
sions got under way, Russian delegates 


monetary research; Stabilization Di- 
tector Fred M. Vinson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, Edward 
E. Brown, president of the Federal 
Advisory Council; Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System, and Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott. 


knocked the props from under this neat 
equation by demanding a larger quota. 
Russia’s prewar foreign trade, they 
argued, is no longer a fair measure of the 
commerce it intends to have after the 
war, or of the figure it intends to cut in 
European affairs. 

To meet this crisis the technicians 
ran off a new set of figures and came 
out with a quota scale that delegates 
have accepted tentatively. The latest 
lineup calls for total contributions of 
$8,500,000,000, of which the U.S. 
would put up $2,750,000,000, Britain 
$1,300,000,000 as under the previous 
ylan, Russia $1,200,000,000, China 
$550,000,000, France $450,000,000. 
This arrangement is fairly acceptable to 
all the major participants except the 
British. 

@ Gold Proposals Balked—Along with 
the question of quotas, the commission 
of the stabilization fund has been 
wrestling with the problem of gold con- 
tributions. The first consensus of ex- 
perts was that each country should put 
up either 25% of its quota in gold or 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


Recent ceremonies at Willow Run 
and Flint, Mich., graphically illustrate 
a technical wartime alliance between 
two of peacetime’s biggest competi- 
tors—Ford and General Motors. 
Marking one of these occasions, 
Henry Ford II follows the suit of his 
famous grandfather (above) by auto- 
graphing the 5,000th B-24 Liberator 


bomber built by Ford. At the Buick 
plant, Harlow H. Curtice, General 
Motors vice-president, stands by the 
50,000th Pratt & Whitney engine 
(left) his firm has built—for Liberators. 


10% of its gold supply, whichever was 
smaller. 

Several countries, including Russia, 

balked at this and asked for a special 
loophole. The U.S. delegation, already 
sensitive to the charge that it is trying 
to give away the country’s gold stock, 
has been holding out against these sug- 
gestions. 
e Economic Autonomy—Questions of 
quota assignments and gold contribu- 
tions probably can be solved by some 
diplomatic horse trading. There is one 
basic problem, however, that underlies 
all the others, and on that the confer- 
ence shows no signs of coming to terms. 
It is the question of how much the 
actions of the fund or some other inter- 
national agency will be allowed to in- 
fluence the commercial policies and in- 
ternal economies of member states. 

All the countries participating in the 
Bretton Woods conference are on rec- 
ord as favoring international monetary 
stabilization. Most of them are also on 
record as insisting on complete freedom 
to handle their own internal currency 


problems. These two prin 
turn out to be mutually excl; 
e Balance in Trade—Unless 
countries involved in world 
can work out a method of kex 
trade in rough balance, an 
stabilization plan is bound { 
the United States, for exam 
on exporting its surpluses \ 
offsetting import, the suppl; 
on the world money market \ 
Other countries then will res: 
rency devaluation and blocke« 
in an attempt to avoid the squeeze 

The most telling argument against} 
currency plan, therefore, is that it p 
the cart before the horse. It sc 
establish machinery for making intey 
tional payments without doing anyth; 
about the factors that determine 
size and direction of those payments 
© When Gold Runs Out—As yet. } 
delegates at Bretton Woods have y 
tackled this problem head on. 7; 
closest they have come to it was decid 
ing that, when necessary, member » 
tions would have to sell additional gu, 
tities of their currencies to the fy 
in exchange for gold. This means th 
as long as it has gold, the fund will | 
able to replenish its supply of scar 
currencies, but there is no provision { 
the fund to follow when the supply; 
gold runs out. 

U.S. delegates realize that no matte 
what agreement the conference reache 
they will have a hard time selling it t 
Congress. American bankers alread 
have come out solidly against any com 
mitment along the lines of the con 
sensus of experts. Congress is watchin 
suspiciously for any indication that th 
U.S. is giving away its gold or sacrifi 
ing control over its currency. 

The only thing that makes the pro! 
lem easier is the fact that foreign repr 
sentatives know what the U.S. delez: 
tion is up against. Since they are coun 
ing on the U.S. to be the principal u 
derwriter they know that they must la 
out an agreement that stands a fai 
chance of getting by Congress. 

@ Bank Faces Hurdle—The same obsta 
cles that lie in the way of currency stab: 
lization also apply to the plan for a $1' 

000,000,000 reconstruction bank, whic! 
is being worked out by the Keynes con 
mission. If the currency plan bogs down 
either at Bretton Woods or later a 
Washington, the bank plan _probabh 
will, too. 

The reconstruction bank has oné 
thing in its favor, however. The proces 
of lending money is a fairly simple opet 
ation. Congress and the country find | 
easier to understand than currency 
stabilization. Hence, the bank might ge 
approval as a rehabilitation measur 
when the currency plan would be smoth 
ered in economic debate. 
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Farmers in Clover 


Cash income this year is 
soaring toward 22 billions, 
almost three times as great as 
prewar average of 8 billions. 


Prospects for farmers’ cash income 
(including government payments) in 
1944 now are soaring toward $22,000,- 
000,000. Earlier there had been some 
doubt that the figure would go much 
above 1943’s record of $19,900,000,000. 
eSpurt in Wheat—The tide began to 
turn last week. Commodity Credit Corp. 
was face-to-face with the revised law 
extending the stabilization act (BW— 
Jul.1'44,p15). The Bankhead amend- 
ment to that law, rewritten in a last- 
minute compromise, called on the Presi- 
dent to attempt to keep prices of major 
crops at parity or at the best level be- 
tween Tt and September, 1942, 
whichever is higher. 

Response of Commodity Credit was 
to place heavy buying orders in the sag- 
ging grain markets and to raise its loan 
price on wheat harvested in 1944. These 
actions brought a spurt in wheat prices 
(and cotton, the other big cash crop 
which recently had been selling below 
parity, went up without CCC support). 
e Earnings ergs om ene farm in- 
come this year of $22,000,000,000 (in- 
cluding receipts from marketing of 
crops and livestock, plus government 
subsidies and benefit payments) would 
compare with a 1934-38 average of $8,- 
100,000,000—by way of showing how 
war has increased the farmer's take 
(cover chart). 

Almost half the increase above last 

year’s total has already been banked or 
is owing to farmers on conservation and 
dairy feed subsidy payments. Including 
feed payments totaling $400,000,000 
this year, the dairy farmers alone will 
hit the jackpot for $3,500,000,000. Last 
year their take was $2,800,000,000. 
More cows are being milked this year; 
the total output of milk may be a little 
larger than in 1943. Prices also have 
been a little higher. 
@ Lower Prices, More Pigs—The hog 
will run the cow a close second as a 
mortgage lifter this season, turning in 
better than $3,000,000,000 as compared 
with $2,900,000,000 in 1943. Prices 
have been lower to date, but this has 
been more than offset by record market- 
ings from 1943’s whopping spring and 
fall pig crops. 

Hog slaughter will be considerably 
smaller during the second half of the 
ycar, while ga are expected to aver- 
age higher. The 28% reduction in 1944 
pig crops (BW-—Jul.8’44,p21) won’t be 
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reflected in income until carly next year. 

But the sow has no cinch as second- 

place income producer. The beef critter 
is expected to yield better than $3,000,- 
000,000 this year against $2,600,000,- 
000 in 1943. This would mean a record 
volume of cattle and calf slaughter off 
the ranges through December. 
@ Poultry Is Fourth—Biddy, the hen, will 
pull up fourth with an expected total of 
better than $2,500,000,000 as compared 
with $2,400,000,000 last year. Prices of 
poultry and eggs have been below last 
year’s figures, but eggs are expected to do 
better soon. Larger volume thus far in 
the year has just about offset the lower 
prices. 

About 70% of the total cash income 

this year will be from these and other 
livestock sources including sheep, lambs, 
and wool—the total projected close to 
$13,000,000,000 as compared with $11,- 
350,000,000 last season. 
@ Bulge in Crops—Cash from crops—to 
total about $9,000,000,000 against $7,- 
900,000,000 in 1943—is principally from 
cotton, vegetables, fruits and nuts, food 
and feed grains, tobacco, and oilseeds. 
All are expected to yield bigger cash re- 
turns this year. 


From cotton and cottonseed, the cash 
take should top $1,500,000,000 against 
$1,400,000,000 last year, the increase 
coming from higher prices (to be kept 
at parity, if CCC continues to support 
prices as in wheat), offsetting a smaller 
expected crop velume. 

Truck crops and potatoes should yield 

better than $1,700,000,000 on larger 
volume and higher prices as contrasted 
with $1,530,000,000 in 1943. Fruits 
and nuts also should bring more cash 
possibly better than $1,300,000,000 
against $1,160,000,000 last year—be 
cause of a much larger harvest this sea 
son. 
e@ Wheat Is Higher—Wheat may yield 
up to $1,300,000,000 against $800,000, 
000 last year on considerably higher 
prices and an indicated bumper crop of 
1,128,000,000 bu. In June, the price 
received by farmers was 20¢ a bu. higher 
than a year earlier, and with current sup 
port should average still higher. 

Corn should top $800,000,000 of 
cash as compared to $700,000,000 last 
year, on prospects for heavier sales to 
distillers and other processors. Close to 
100,000,000 bu. may be distilled for 
beverage and industrial alcohol as con 


WFA’S FOOD MINE 


A 75-year-old limestone mine near At- 
chison, Kan., provides the nation with 
its biggest refrigerated warehouse and 
its first big underground food storage 
space. Under a lease between the War 
Food Administration and Kerford 
Quarry Co., 12,000,000 cu. ft. of cav- 
erns will be used to ease the critical 
shortage of coolers. That space is 
equal to about 9% of the country’s 
refrigerated storage, and would cost 
about $15,000,000 to build. WFA, 
however, is spending only $1,000,000 


for refrigeration machinery to reduce 
the mine’s natural temperature of 50F 
to 30F. Bratticing and a new drift en- 
trance will permit the firm to continue 
production of railroad ballast and con- 
struction stone while WFA keeps 
some 75,000 tons of government- 
owned lard, meats, fruits, and eggs in 
its huge cache. Rail sidings to the 
mine will bring the first stores about 
Aug. 1. Meanwhile, WFA is consid 
ering some of the abandoned mines 
in Oklahoma for its food storage, and 
every cave owner in the country is 
watching hopefully. 


trasted with little more than 30,000,000 
bu. last year. 

@ Tobacco Record Topped?—Tobacco 
growers raked in a record $557,000,000 
last year, but should do even better 
this season on a bigger crop and higher 
prices in domestic and export markets. 
Producers of soybeans, peanuts, and 
flaxseed will cash more than $700,000,- 
000 against $611,000,000 last year, on 
larger production and higher govern- 
ment support prices. 

In addition to the $22,000,000,000 

of cash from farm crops and livestock, 
farmers will benefit to the tune of $3,- 
000,000,000 on home-grown food con- 
sumed on the farm and rental value of 
farm dwellings. ‘This roncash income in 
1943 was about $2,800,000,000. 
e Costs Are Greater—But production 
costs also will be bigger (principally be- 
cause of higher costs of feed and labor), 
the total to bulk more than $11,000,- 
000,000 as compared with $10,617,000,- 
000 paid out last year. More than $1,- 
200,000,000 of costs will be the rental 
charges paid to landlords who are not 
on farms. 

The government economists put in 
another item of income—from work off 
the farms and from investments of one 
kind or another—a total of $3,800,000,- 
000 in 1943, and at least an equivalent 
amount this year. 


THEY KNOW THE ANSWERS 


Because the wartime flood of inex- 
perienced travelers has so over- 
whelmed information booths in Chi- 
cago’s Union Station, a bevy of roving 


Producers Alerted 


Trust buster steps into 


an obscure movie-booking case, 
serving notice that old antitrust 


suit hasn’t been forgotten. 


Hollywood movie producers have 

learned to take in their stride the anti- 
trust actions that exhibitors chronically 
bring against them. But last week devel- 
— in a Philadelphia case made 
them sit up sharply and take sharp 
notice. 
@ Personal Appearance—The alert 
sounded for them when William Gold- 
man, independent theater chain opera- 
tor in the Quaker City, filed in the 
Third Circuit Court an appeal from the 
U.S. District Court decision that threw 
out his $1,350,000 triple-damage suit 
against eleven major motion picture pro- 
ducing companies which, he charged, 
had withheld first-run pictures from 
him (BW—Apr.15’44,p98). 

That was purely routine, for the in- 
dustry expected Goldman to appeal. 
What set the producers on edge was 
the fact that Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge of the Dept. of Justice’s 
Antitrust Division showed up on the 


information girls eases the load by 
answering less involved queries. Uni- 
formed in blue, the six girls help 
passengers waiting in lines before 
the booths, and provide answers to 
85% of all inquiries put to them. 


scene and proceeded to file a 

seeking permission to submit a 
amicus curiae. 

e Intervention posed—W), 
movie producers asked themse}: 
the D. of J. suddenly interesting 
this comparatively obscure cas: 
weren't long in doubt. Berge t 
court that its action would hay« 
portant bearing on a_ pendii 
brought by the department again ; 
mount, et al, in New York. Coipay 
attorneys sought at once to block parti 
ipation of the Antitrust Division in th, 
Philadelphia case. 

Movie companies long since ha 

ceased to regard the New York action 
as a pending case, for this is thic sy 
out of which grew the famous conseqi 
decree under which the movie producer 
agreed to abandon the block booking 
method and sell films only in groups of 
five, to curtail their acquisition of thea 
ter outlets, to establish arbitration pro 
cedures for exhibitors, and to undertake 
other reforms. 
@ New Decree Snagged—That decice 
pired Nov. 30, and ever since then 
Assistant Attorney General Tom ( 
Clark, who has been handling the cay 
since Thurman Arnold left the depart 
ment, has been trying to negotiate a ney 
one (BW—Jan.8'44,p74). Ostensibly he 
has been trying to draw up an instr 
ment which would more nearly satis 
the exhibitors by guaranteeing then 
among other things, more liberal pri 
ileges in canceling scheduled pictures 
and reducing the clearance or time laps 
between first-run and second- or third. 
run houses. 

But Clark has had an understandab\; 

hard time in bringing the producer-dis 
tributors around to acceptance of ’ 
tougher decree. They are relatively sati 
fied with the old measure and are con 
tinuing to operate according to its terms 
even though it is legally no longer in 
force, but that’s as far as they are willing 
to go. 
e@ An Accelerator—Entrance of the Anti- 
trust Division into the Philadelphia case 
is obviously calculated to bring the dis 
tributors to terms more cakcly. 

Meanwhile, weary of the recurrent 
rumors that Clark has just about 
brought the distributors to terms- 
rumors that were circulating just a 
widely this week as they were si 
months ago—exhibitors have continued 
to take matters into their own hands 
and seek relief in the courts. Last 
month, 24 independent operators in 
Pittsburgh asked a federal court to give 
them relief from licensing agreements 
imposed by distributors, from being 
forced to show specified pictures at pre- 
ferred times, and from paying morc for 
their films than theaters operated by the 
distributors. 
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Foundry Crisis 
Military truck program hard 

hit by critical shortage of iron 

castings. Foundrymen seek labor 


and price relief. 


Foundrymen are squeezed between 
manpower shortages and price control 
regulations to which they ascribe their 
production lag. The No. 1 critical war 
material is mow, and for several 
months has been, iron castings (BW— 
jo bey 
@ Pledge peration—Last week 300 
operators met in Chicago for a mid- 
west conference of the Gray Iron 
Foundries’ Society, Inc., and decided 
-not too optimistically—to cooperate 
with the program that the government 
has drafted to get more castings out. 

Also, the delegates appealed to Presi- 

dent Roosevelt to get draft deferments 
for employees, and furloughs for the 
skilled foundry workers now in the 
armed forces. 
e 15,000 Men Sought—W. B. Murphy, 
WPB’s deputy vice-chairman for pro- 
duction and cochairman of a newly 
formed National Foundry & Forge 
Shop Committee representing five fed- 
eral agencies (BW —Jun.24'44,p88), 
assured the conference that the indus- 
try’s problems will be given top-side 
attention. 

The War Manpower Commission is 
conducting a strenuous recruiting pro- 

m to obtain 15,000 husky men for 
the 300 foundries and forge shops which 
have been placed on the critical list. 

The National War Labor Board, 
OPA, and WPB are being urged to give 
immediate consideration to wage and 
price cases, and to priorities on new 
equipment. 
¢ Production Hampered—Such _ solici- 
tude has not always been shown the 
industry by government agencies, foun- 
drymen claim. 

Washington originally believed that 

this would be a war of steel, not iron. 
The gray iron foundries booked few 
orders, consequently lost much of their 
labor to other concerns. Resultant 
shortages of iron castings hampered 
production of trucks, landing craft, en- 
gine heads, and blocks. 
@ Truck ray iron foun- 
dries’ production this year will prob- 
ably be 11,000,000 tons, 78% of the 
country’s ferrous castings. These plants 
are now under pressure for greater out- 
put. 

In June, the heavy truck program was 
32% behind schedule, with 75% of the 
lag traceable to lack of castings. This 
month a 25% increase in production 
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TESTED FOR GALES 


University of Washington’s Prof. F. 
B. Farquharson (right) and C. E. 
Andrew, state highway engineer, stand 
beside a windproof model of a suspen- 
sion bridge to replace the one that 
blew down at Tacoma four years ago. 


In unique “wind-tunnel” tests the 
100-ft. scale model has withstood 120 
m.p.h. gales. Heavier construction 
planned for the new span promises 
it longer life than its $6,400,000 
predecessor which collapsed 
Puget Sound during a_ windstorm 
—only four months after dedication. 


into 


of heavy trucks is needed; the 1944 
military equipment program requires 
gray iron castings for 2,600,000 engine 
units. 
@Stepups Demanded—The military 
program demands a 10% stepup by 
Aug. 1, and another 10% by Sept. 1 
in the production of the 95 gray iron 
foundries which are listed as critical. 
The need for automotive-type cast- 
ings, particularly cylinder blocks and 
heads, is considered desperate. 
@ More Women Sought—Government 
representatives urged foundrymen (1) 
to emphasize the importance of castings 
to the war program in recruiting labor; 
(2) to improve their labor relations; (3) 
to boost the proportion of women em- 
or from the present 12% up to 
5%; (4) to increase the use of labor- 
saving machinery, (5) to improve their 
resentation of cases before OPA and 
VLB for price and wage adjustments, 
and (6) to sponsor an intelligent train- 
ing program. 
. les Bemoaned—Foundrymen 
admit that their jobs are not for weak- 
lings, but they bemoan their need to 
overcome the adverse publicity about 
foundry wages, and working conditions, 
since highly placed government officials 
began sounding off on the subject. 
oundrymen ask how, if foundry 
jobs are so undesirable, their industry 
s maintained a monthly labor turn- 
over rate of 8.62% compared with 9.2% 


for 17 other industries. Also, can it be 
so undesirable when more than 65% 
of present employees have worked five 
years or more in the industry? 

Average hourly earnings for gray iron 

foundry employees is cited as $1.05, 
compared with $1 for all manufactur 
ing. A survey of 60 critical foundries 
showed wages up 22% on the average 
since Pearl Harbor. 
@ Loans Studied—Employing normally 
200,000, the gray iron industry urgently 
needs an additional 30,000 workers. All 
hope of recruiting Mexican labor has 
collapsed. Because 30% of foundry 
manpower has been drafted, the indus 
try feels that it deserves deferments and 
industrial furloughs while the crisis per- 
sists. 

To help foundries mechanize, WPB 

is working up a plan to provide equip- 
ment loans, and painless means of 
amortizing these. Foundrymen com 
plain that their surpluses were caught 
in the wringer between rapidly rising 
costs and frozen price ceilings. 
@ OPA Defends Methods—OPA per 
mits foundries a 4% profit. Foundry 
owners contend that the base period 
1936-1939 is unfair because production 
was below normal in those years, hence 
discourages production of castings. 

OPA has promised prompt attention 
to cases needing individual adjustment, 
but defends present methods of fixing 
price ceilings as generally adequate. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RISE IN PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
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About 5% more oil products than 
expected are available now as invasion 
pushes needs to a peak. For crude oil 
output has inched ahead steadily of 
late, whereas Washington had antici- 
pated a slight decline. Production fell 
off from a record in early 1942 as 
U-boats disrupted tanker shipments, 
until improved transport permitted a 


gradual recovery into 1944. Recently, 
wells are figured to be producing at 
capacity, with some fields gradually 
being exhausted; but output has 
stepped up nonetheless. Hence, the 
outlook for home-front driving, heat- 
ing, and lubricating—primarily tied to 
war demands (page 9)—may be im- 
proved by further production gains. 


Furniture Blues 


Supply will not increase 
in the last half of 1944 because 
of lumber control and scarcity 


of labor and fabrics. 


Buyers who stormed the display 

rooms of Chicago’s American Furniture 
Mart two days before the summer mar- 
ket opened last week, were harried by 
an awareness that the War Production 
Board’s new lumber control order L-335 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p17) isn’t going to 
make furniture any more plentiful in 
the next six months. 
@ Individual Cuts—Actually, L-335 is a 
blow that the industry has been expect- 
ing ever since the war began. But it 
wasn’t lightened any by the confusion 
that arose as manufacturers received 
their specific allotments from WPB’s 
furniture branch last week. 

They had expected a straight per- 
centage cut—possibly paring of the cur- 
rent restriction of 84% of 1943 lumber 
usage as low as 65%. Instead, each 
user's quota is figured individually, ac- 
cording to his inventory requirements, 
and end use. 


e Clarification Expected—Basis of this 
calculation is Form 3640, which all 
users of more than 50,000 b. ft. of lum- 
ber per quarter filed with WPB this 
spring. 

Inevitably, some manufacturers were 
pleased with their quotas, some dis- 
mayed. While buyers pleaded for mer- 
chandise, manufacturers hopefully 
awaited further directives which WPB 
is expected to issue, and which may 
clarify their situation. 

@ Shipments Allocated—Most manufac- 
turers’ representatives agreed that buy- 
ers could have obtained their quotas of 
merchandise without coming near’ the 
market, since all shipments are strictly 
according to allocations varying from 
30% to 100% of average prewar pur- 
chases, and very few houses are accept- 
~—— accounts. 

evertheless, dealers apparently take 
comfort in learning the supply outlook 
first hand, even if it is generally con- 
ceded to be the darkest in the history 
of the trade. 
@ Labor Is Scarce—While lumber will 
be the limiting factor in the next few 
months of furniture production—and 
many manufacturers consider L-335 
“just another hunting license” —short- 
ages of labor and “covers” (upholstery 
fabrics) are nearly as acute. 


A survey by Seidman & Seidm. ), fy. 
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that the industry now has 20° feye, mm the 
employees than in 1941, and tha. 194; gine 
saw a 10% decline in employme: fro, vet 
the previous year. Four 
But at least some manufacture, cop. NOTE 
sider that by now they have p: sbabjyqmmose | 
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lost most of the employees tha‘ coulg 
be drafted, or lured to other indy. 
tries, and hence their employ: |os:,mmecZ¢" 
should level off, at however (:jsati.,qgnd Oo 
factory a figure. tom: 
@ Fabrics Scarce—The shortage 0! cover; 
stems from the cotton spinniii 
dustry’s glut of war orders. Practical); 
all rayon and wool upholstery fabric 
include some cotton, and even *'|()())% 
mohair” has a cotton backing. Pile 
fabrics, like plush and velvet, are even 
scarcer than flat goods. 

The more optimistic leaders in the 
trade hope that Allied military successes 
this year may divert some spinning 


capacity from war orders to cotton yams 7 Join 
for civilian use; the more realistic look on, ( 


for little improvement in the next fey 
months. 

One large, well-established furniture § 

house ruefully admits that within two 
or three months it will have to withdraw 
the traditional privilege of retailers to 
choose colors and weaves in upholstered 
furniture. Instead, buyers will have to 
be content with materials selected at 
the factory from whatever fabrics are 
available at the moment. 
e Packaging Problem—Packaging and 
crating materials remain critically short, 
but not to the extent of hampering ship- 
ments. 

Manufacturers manage to find odd 

lumber for pieces requiring crating, and 
make unpackaged shipments to nearby 
points by truck. Here the small town 
dealer is sometimes at greater disadvan- 
tage than his big-city competitor, since 
he is often too far from his sources to 
receive uncrated truck shipment and 
cannot qualify for railroad carload quan- 
tities. 
@ Appliances Exhibited—By far the 
brightest note in the show was the 
bustling Appliance Mart, where most of 
the country’s major appliance manv- 
facturers held open house to retailers 
and proffered information on postwar 
distributorships. 

Coolerator Co. unveiled its two new 
food freezing units (one for home use, 
a larger model for farms). Other ex- 
hibitors were more cagey as to details, 
but indicated near-miracles in house- 
hold appliances after the war. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
whose Laundromat (automatic washing 
machine) stopped traffic at the Januar 
show, this time showed nothing but a 
teletype to inform buyers on world 
affairs, chairs to rest their feet, and con- 
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sation calculated to retain their good- 
J], But next door, interest of buyers 
) the Bendix automatic washing ma- 
ine demonstration was as lively as 


i. New Products—Significantly, the 
jorge division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
ose this week te announce four new 
roducts to be added to its line “‘as soon 
. conditions permit”—home and farm 
ezers, automatic cycle washers, home 
nd ofice unit room coolers, and an 
tomatic clothes dryer. 


hinese Pitch In 


Plane subassemblies to start 
sling next month from Cali- 
rnia plant staffed and financed 
xclusively by Chinese. 


Joining the march of U. S. produc- 
on, China Aircraft Corp., an all-Chi- 
ese organization in San Francisco (BW 
Sep.4'43,p14), will begin operations 

August under a one-year contract 
ith Douglas Aircraft Co. as the first 
nd only project where a nationalist set- 
p is used as part of this coyntry’s air- 
raft production program. 

Manpower Pool—Founded with the 
blessings of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
hek and the U. S. Army Air Forces 
jateriel Command, China Aircraft is 
iesigned to utilize Chinese manpower in 
his country and fulfill desires of Chi- 


founder, director, vice president, 
«nd chief engineer of San Francisco’s 
ew China Aircraft Corp., 25-year-old 
Dr. Hu Seng-Chiu is one of its most 
ambitious postwar planners. 
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nese to participate in war production by 
providing war jobs in which a knowledge 
of English is no requisite, and to cre- 
ate a nucleus for China’s future aviation 
industry. 

Within a year more than 3,000 Chi- 
nese workers, 200 of whom have been in 
training at Douglas Aircraft in southern 
California for nine months, will be pro- 
ducing aft fuselage sections for the new 
Douglas attack bomber, which is an 
improvement on the A-20 “Havoc” 
upon which production was halted re- 
cently (BW—Jun.3’44,p7). 

With visions of producing complete 

airplanes in two or three years, corpora- 
tion officials expect eventually to trans- 
port the whole setup to China or estab- 
lish similar plants there, combining 
American technology with Chinese man- 
power to supply that country’s urgent 
need for large quantities of planes. 
e Springboard?—Located in San Fran- 
cisco, where 40,000 of this country’s 
80,000 Chinese reside, China Aircraft 
well may be the focal spot of China’s 
postwar industrial revolution. 

Financed by a $500,000 loan from 
Defense Plant Corp. for facilities, the 
plant covers 80,000 sq. ft.; construction 
was started in May. The Chinese govern- 
ment carried out diplomatic negotiations 
while Douglas, eying a potential Chinese 
market, provided technical assistance. 

@ Looking Ahead—China Aircraft, in- 
corporated under the laws of California 
and capitalized at $250,000, is owned 
totally by 30 large Chinese families, 
who raised funds within two weeks. 
After the war when U. S. aid is with- 
drawn, the corporation intends to con- 
tinue turning out airplanes through 
support by the Chinese government, in- 
ternational marketing programs of 
Douglas and other aircraft es. 
and additional stock issues which may 
be sold to Americans as well as Chinese. 

Dr. Hu Seng-Chiu, one of China’s 

outstanding aeronautical engineers, was 
one of the founders of the project. He 
originally submitted plans for the proj- 
ect to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek in March, 
1943. As director, vice-president, and 
chief engineer of China Aircraft, youn 
Hu negotiated for 15 months with the 
State, War, Navy, and Treasury depart- 
ments, the Immigration Office, War 
Production Board, War Manpower 
Commission, Alien Property Custodian, 
Selective Service, Defense Plant Corp., 
Chinese Embassy, and Washington of- 
fice of the Chinese Air Forces. 
e Legal Hurdles Cleared—Proposing the 
program as a Chinese corporation in- 
stead of a Chinese government under- 
taking to eliminate legal restrictions, Hu 
nevertheless had to obtain exemption 
from the 1926 Army Air Corps Act to 
permit an alien organization to act as a 
defense manufacturer for the U. S. 


FORCED LANDING 


For the second time in a year, Nor 
man Armour, U.S. ambassador to the 
Argentine, has been recalled from 
Buenos Aires as a protest against the 
pro-Axis activities of the Argentine 
government. This time, the British 
—frightened by the threat of expro- 
priation of foreign-owned property 
(BW —Jul.8’'44,p112)—have 
ated by recalling their ambassador 
Economic sanctions against Argen 
tina are under discussion, but Great 
Britain refuses to stop buying Argen 
tine meat because it provides England 
with its basic wartime supply. 


coopcl 


Hu, with a B.S. degree from Chiao 
Tung University, Shanghai, China, an 
M.S. from Rensselaer Polytechnic In 
stitute and a D.Sc. degree from Massa 
chusetts Institute of ‘Technology, is an 
engineer of wide experience despite his 
youth. Awarded the Salisbury prize for 
attaining the highest scholarship record 
in M.I.T.’s graduate school, he has been 
on engineering staffs of the Tien-Chien 
Engineering Co., General Electric Co., 
Berger Manufacturing Co., Zap Acro 
nautics Corp., Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
division of United Aircraft Corp., and 
was a chief engineer of the Acrojet Engi- 
neering Corp. 

Shuck Ho, president of the San 
Francisco a of the Chinese asso 
ciation for promotion of aviation, is 
chairman of China Aircraft’s board 
B. S. Fong, chairman of China War R« 
lief Assn. of America, director of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce 


What About Oil? 


U.S. petroleum output in 
1947 may fall 500,000 bbl. a 


day short of demands. Then the 
Caribbean will come to rescue. 


It may be too early in the war to 

assess the importance of each nation’s 
military contributions. But in oil prod- 
ucts, comprising more than half the 
supply tonnage for all invasion fronts, 
there is no.argument. The U. S. oil 
industry predominates in this war, as 
it did in world markets before the war. 
It is furnishing about 89% of the oil 
now flowing into the United Nations’ 
war effort. 
e Effect on Reserves—The industry gets 
a justifiable tingle out of such figures. 
The question, “What’s next?” brings 
an equally justifiable shiver. Will all 
this outpouring of American oil reserves 
(15% of world oil in the ground; pro- 
duction to date, 60% of the world’s 
supply) leave us in a weakened condi- 
tion for postwar activity in world 
markets? 

Some experts say that oil production 
in the United States will decline sharply 
within a few years after the war. How- 
ever, this country could continue to 
produce oil at its present rate (about 
4,900,000 bbl. daily), and at the same 
time lose its oil-producing leadership. 
This could take place if a few other 
countries, such as Russia, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and Venezuela, begin to realize 
the potentialities of their own oil re- 
serves. 

Whether these countries will increase 
their oil production and refining, and 
how ont are questions that turn on 
how cheaply and efficiently they can 
produce oil and deliver it to their mar- 
kets, what refining facilities may be 
available, and how well they can meet 
competition from established oil pro- 
ducing areas. 

Unless the benefits of industrial civil- 

ization—and consequently a greater de- 
mand for oil products—can be extended 
to the industrially underdeveloped coun- 
tries, it doesn’t seem likely that risk 
oe would undertake to expand world 
oil production after the war. 
e Deficit Forecast—U. S. oil production 
before the war was fully equal to the 
job of —t domestic demand, with 
about 15% left over for export. After 
the war, according to some carefully 
prepared trade estimates, there will be 
a temporary surplus of 5% to 15% avail- 
able for export, and later a deficit in 
domestic supply. 

By the end of 1947, say these esti- 
mates, domestic production will fail to 


meet demand by about 500,000 bbl. 
daily. 

© Caribbean Supply—This deficit is ex- 
pected to be met PY increased produc- 
tion in Venezuela, Colombia, and other 
areas bordering the Caribbean in Latin 
America. Caribbean area production 
now is estimated at around 800,000 bbl. 
daily. It is being increased to about 
1,100,000 bbl. Significantly, 59% of it 
is owned by U.S. oil companies. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), the largest 

U. S. oil interest, has concluded from 
its studies that two years after the war 
ends, domestic oil production will be 
back at the 1944 level. The year after 
the war ends in Europe, it expects 
domestic demand to drop only 11.5% 
from this year’s peak. 
e@ Temporary Surplus—In the first two 
years after the war, at least, there is 
expected to be a surplus of oil in the 
world markets. But the intensity with 
which major oil companies are expand- 
ing their holdings, and the bitter con- 
troversy over merits of the Arabian 
pipeline project (BW —Mar.4'44,p19), 
indicate that any such surplus is ex- 
pected to be a temporary situation, pos- 
sibly until the number of automobiles 
in use can be brought back to the pre- 
war level. 

While the Arabian pipeline project 
has been held up (BW—Jun.10’44,p7), 
it is not dead. Owners of the Saudi 
Arabian oil concession, Standard of 
California and the Texas Co., expect 
the line to be built, although nobody 
will predict what part the U. S. gov- 
ernment will take. 

@ Persian Gulf Field—Present output of 
all oil fields in the Persian Gulf area 


totals only 450,000 bbl., anc of , 
50,000 bbl. daily of heavy res ual 
oil is being pumped back in the 
formations in Iran, leaving a ni : of 44 
000 bbl. daily. 

Saudi Arabia alone, in th opi 

of some oil men, could rival the y 
in daily oil production whene: r a » 
ket for it develops. Lookin: toy 
eventual development of Persian 
oil, these oil men predict that the we 
price structure, now based 6n produ 
adjoining the Gulf of Mexico (pri 
ony Texas), may move to the 
“ast. 
e Transportation Costs—But 
early postwar future, Persian Gulf 
not expected to compete for the U, 
market because of high transportat 
cost. 

Production costs in the Caribbe 
and in the Persian Gulf areas, are | 
lieved to be fairly competitive. In eit} 
area, oil can be produced for one-fouy 
to one-third the cost of average ma 
company costs of producing oil in th 
country. But to this must be added gy 
ernment royalties (estimated 21¢ a} 
in Saudi Arabia. 23% of price at tf 
well in Venezuela), transportation, a 
tariff, now 10.5¢ a bbl. 

Coming into the U. S., Arabian 4 
would have to pay—without benefit { 
the projected pipeline—19¢ a bbl. fro 
Abadan to Suez; 17¢ toll through ¢ 
Suez; 39¢ from the Suez to New Yo 
a total of 75¢ a bbl. Venezuelan o 
however, could be shipped into th 
country with tanker costs ranging arou 
20¢ a bbl. 

@ Market in Europe—This indicates th 
logical market for Arabian oil is Europ 


for 4 


Oil represents more than half the uncounted tons of supplies needed at a 
beachhead. In delivering about 89% of the Allied needs, American oil me 
find a question mark looming over future world market prospects. 
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\j 
Sao NEED for acres of books 
_ nd lengthy, wasteful pro- 

dures when developing 

our payroll! Writing 
: hecks and making out the 
\uampayroll can be done simply, 
fficiently and economi- 
rally! If you want a pay- 


oll method that will — 


Cut down on bookkeeping — 
and help solve your man- 
power problem 


Speed up the time it takes to 
write checks and get them 
to your employees 


Cut down the cost per check — 


Just call your local Compt- 
ometer Co. representative 


©. DON’T TRY IT THIS WAY! 


and ask for details on the 
Comptometer Check-and- 
Payroll Method. He'll be 
glad to explain it — and 
there’s no charge. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Company, 1733 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


POLISH 
METAL 


THE Eacy WAY! 


Because it dissolves tarnish, WHIZ 
METAL POLISH—white or brown— 
eliminates hard, continuous rubbing. 
Putiton...letitdry... rub it off. 
That's all there is to this modern, 
easy way to keep metal bright. 

Chemical action does the job! 
That's why the abrasive content of 
WHIZ METAL POLISH is so small; 
its action so gentle. And to stretch 
the time between polishings, WHIZ 
METAL POLISH deposits a thin, 
transparent film that retards oxida- 
tion and tarnish. 

Remember! Bright metal reflects 
good housekeeping and means that 
costly materials are protected against 
tarnish, corrosion, deterioration, and 
undue wear! 

With WHIZ METAL POLISH, you 
win three ways: You save time ... 
save work . . . save the metal! 


BROWN for copper and brass 
WHITE for lighter colored metals 


IT’S A 


_— 


A hgdhead PRODUCT 


For name of nearest distributor write Industrial Division 


RM. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 


© Leader in Maintenance Chemica — 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


not America, in the short-term future. 
But in that market—1,000,000 bbl. daily 
before the war—it will have to compete 
with Caribbean oil, which can be 
shipped there as cheaply, if not more 
cheaply, than oil can be transported 
from the Persian Gulf to Mediterranean 
ports. 

Also indicated is a continued clash 
of competitive interests between Jersey 
Standard Oil on one side, and the Texas 
Co. and California Standard Oil, on the 
other, for important positions in foreign 
oil markets. 

Jersey Standard Oil’s domestic pro- 

duction last year was 347,700 bbl. daily, 
its foreign production, 349,580 bbl. 
daily. The Texas Co. and California 
Standard Oil, together exceeded Jersey 
Standard Oil’s domestic production, but 
their foreign production was compara- 
tively small. 
@ Battle for Position—If their Arabian 
concession lives up to expectations, the 
Texas Co. and California Standard Oil, 
together, conceivably within a few years 
might equal or exceed Jersey Standard 
Oil's foreign production, now mostly 
concentrated in the Caribbean. Jersey 
Standard Oil, however, meanwhile 
might expand further its own produc- 
tion in the Caribbean and in the Near 
East. 

Final outcome of the world struggle 
for the balance of oil power, a struggle 
in which American oil men will fight 
hard to maintain their present domi- 
nant position, may depend largely upon 
how rapidly new foreign oil markets 
are developed, and how economically 
each interest involved can serve those 
markets. 


Oil Boost Limite 


Prospects for eng 
crude oil price increase fad. 
order benefiting 300,000 wa 
but the fight goes on. 


Blanket price increases 
through subsidies at the purc 
will go into effect Aug. 1, 
10% of the crude oil produccd in 
country, but the fight to gct hig 
prices for the other 90% wil! gon 
ahead. 
@ Overall Boost Unlikely—De:pite ¢ 
mistic predictions by such officiak 
Gov. Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, 
Sen. Carl Hatch of New Mexico, » 
pects for the general boost are dim, 

Approval of the subsidy program 
the marginal producing wells remove 
lot of pressure from the drive for { 
blanket increase. The larger produce 
as well as Petroleum Administra 
Harold L. Ickes, have known this, a 
did their best to block the subsidy p 
© Door Left Open—Subsidized increas 
ranging from 20¢ to 75¢ “9 bbl. for 
marginal production will cover so 
300,000 wells in 900 separate fil 
The squeeze on this large number 
producers had been one of the 
talking points for the 35¢ per bbl. g 
eral increase which was recommen¢: 
last year by Ickes, and had wide supp 
within the industry. 

Economic Stabilization Director Fre 
M. Vinson, who issued the subsidy 
rective, left the door open for son 


ig neg 
laser lg 
tor ab 


Although spokesmen for oil pro- 
ducers still contend that the price 
of crude provides little inducement 
for wildcatting, a number of com- 
panies whose normal operations are 
far removed from oil wells have been 
trading pieces of their bankrolls for 
leases and drill rigs. Savings in excess 
profits taxes, of course, make it pos- 
sible to undertake these ventures with 
minimum loss. 

@ Wildcat Produces— Perhaps the 
outstanding example is still North- 
ern Pump Co. (BW—Dec.18’43,p44) 
which has gone into oil trace vac 
on a big scale. One of Northern’s 
Texas wildcats came in as a producer 
last month. 

@ Discovery Well—Southern Pacific 
Lines has an interest in the oil busi- 
ness through ownership of some pro- 
ducing lands. Houston Oil Co. and 


Wildcatting Still Lures—Despite Crude Price 


American Republics brought in a dis- 
covery well on a piece of Southem 
Pacific ne in Hardin County, 
in the upper Texas Gulf Coast area, 
only recently. The Texas & Pacific is 
another railroad with Texas oil inter- § 
ests. 

Nu-Enamei Corp., paint and var- 
nish manufacturer whose stockhold- 
ers recently authorized the company Hy) 
to engage in other types of business, 3 
is now an oil producer. Its first pro- 
ducing well came in on an 800-acre 
lease in Montague County, Texas. 
Company estimates placed the wells J 
potential at 2,000 bbl. daily. 

Mengel Co., Louisville (Ky.) wood 
products manufacturer, is reported Hi 
considering offers for renewed oil i 
prospecting of its timber lands in 
Richland and Morehouse parishes, FF | 
Louisiana. 
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metal stampings or cleep drawings you use may cost 
only a few cents each, but when they are made for 
ou by Stanley, you have the advantage of a unique 
ganization combining metalworking skills and fabri- 
ating facilities worth millions. 
You can call on Stanley for engineering assistance in 
mplifying designs for more economical production. 
xpert tool making, so important to maintenance of 
pecifications and tolerances, is assured by a completely 
quipped department. For testing physical and mechani- 
al characteristics a modern metallurgical laboratory is 
it your service. 
If you need a steel of special analysis, ic can be made 
or you in the Stanley steel plant. Through the facilities 


or doors, windows, cab- 
ets, Sarages, screens, indus- 
rial and commercial open- 


tel. Formed 
Hal ai made to order. Special masons, 
byists. 


Hinges. 


Million dollar set-up for stampings... 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING me 


METAL STAMPINGS Wood and metal working ELECTRIC TOOLS STEEL STRAPPING 
or drawn parts hand tools for carpencers, Portable electric drills, ham- Shipping container rein- 


of the Stanley Chemical Division, any finish you require 
can be made to order, and carefully controlléd, 

Manufacturers requiring steel stampings or deep draw- 
ings as component parts of their finished products have 
learned to their profit the advantages that come from 
this single, overall responsibility for everything from 
blueprint to finished part. 

Stampings, or deep drawings made to order, are only 
one of Stanley’s important services to American industry. 
Stanley Hand Tools, Hardware, Electric Tools, Strip 
Steel, Industrial Finishes, and Steel Strapping are equally 
essential to the men who set the pace for America’s indus- 
trial progress. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Bas 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 
ts, enamels, synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY STANLEY 


cs mers, saws, grinders, metal forcement. Car Banding. 
shears and screw drivers. Tools for application. 
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CRAN ES Using outmoded 


methods is an expensive way to move 
materials... when modern Whiting 
Cranes will speed up operations, release 
valuable manpower for productive labor, 
and increase out-put at less cost. 
Whiting engineers are qualified by 
sixty years of crane building experience 
to survey your operations and recom- 
mend the cranes best suited to your in- 
dividual requirements. Present-day con- 
ditions make it imperative that good 
management re-examine operating 
methods. Take advantage of the experi- 
ence of Whiting engineers in your plan- 
ning for increased plant effi- 
ciency. Whiting Corpor- 
ation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
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additional relief to producers jn } 
cost fields, but attempted to lick 
the flat boost. He authorized Op, 
grant increases up to 35¢ pc: bbj. 
fields not in the marginal cla ificatig 
if higher-than-average cost of prog 
tion could be proven. 

@ War Earnings Cited—His de«\arat; 
however, that the balance of t! 
duction industry is making *::cat} 
creased earnings” because of \\ar ne 
appeared to put him finally on 
opposed to an increase. 

@ May Halt Shutting In—While Vins 
held out some hope that the subg, 
would increase production, the indug 
seriously doubts it. 

Industry representatives admit that 
should sharply reduce the shutting 
of stripper wells, which has becn occ 
ring at the rate of several thousand 
year for the past two years, thus halti 
a probable reduction in output. Th 
do not believe, though, that many 
the shut-in wells will be reopened. 
@No Aid for Wildcats—Meanyhi 
earlier plans to provide a moncy ince 
tive for wildcat and other explorate 
drilling (BW—Feb.19'44,p22) appe 
to have been abandoned. When Vins 
first rejected the Ickes request for th 
35¢ increase, he suggested that in addj 
tion to the marginal production subsid 
some method might be devised to stir 
ulate new discoveries. 

OPA officials now say that explorat 
drilling is proceeding on as high a lev 
as possible with the limited manpowe 
and material supply available, and it ; 
doubtful that a financial incent 
would substantially increase the search 
e High Earners Covered—While com 
plete regulations covering the new sub 
sidy will not be ready for some time, i 
appeared from Vinson’s directive tha 
the OPA proposal to deny the subsid 
to wells owned by companies in the «i 
cess profits tax bracket has been throw 
out. 

Biggest subsidy—75¢ per bbl.—will 
paid for wells in the so-called Penns! 
vania grade crude area of New Yor 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
In other fields where wells average lcs 
than five barrels daily, the rate will 4 
35¢; five to seven.barrels, 25¢; and seve 
to nine barrels, 20¢. Subsidies will 4 
administered by Secretary of Commer 
Jesse H. Jones. 

The subsidy will not be paid direct! 
to producers, but will be paid to pu! 
chasers in the various fields. They 1 
turn will pass on the addition throug 
a proportionately higher purchase price 


ELK HILLS JOB SPEEDED 

The Standard Oil Co. of Califor: 
and the Navy last week began prelim 
nary drilling operations on eight of th 
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ELEVISION 


all the post-war developments 
promised by progress in the art 
and science of radio, TELEVISION 
presents the greatest challenge and 
the greatest opportunity. 

It is a challenge which can be 
met only by the co-operation of 
Government, broadcasters, and the 
radio manufacturing industry. 

War interrupted development of 
television as a commercial service. 
Of necessity, men and materials 
were diverted to the war effort and 
must continue to be so diverted 


until victory has been achieved. 
Better Service to Public 


The policy of the National Broad- 
casting Company always has been, and 
will continue to be, to foster and en- 
courage any developments i in the broad- 
casting field which promise better serv- 
ice to the public. 


In —— _to television, it is the 

NBC to contribute to the 

utmost towards the earliest possible de- 

velopment of television as a national 
service and industry. 

A deep and firm foundation for the 
ultimate television achievement already 
has been laid. For the past 15 years the 
National Broadcasting Company has 
actively pioneered in the development 
of television service. 


Television Since 1931 


NBC was granted the first commer- 
cial television license issued by the FCC, 
and began commercial operations on 
the day the license was granted, using 
the New York Empire State Building 
transmitter which NBC had been 


Operating experimentally since 1931. 


and 


Currently we are maintaining a lim- 
ited schedule of weekly television broad- 
casting, including films, outside pick-ups 
of sports events, and telecasts from our 
recently reconditioned live talent tele- 
vision studio in Radio City, New York. 
Our program schedule will be expanded 
as rapidly as war conditions permit. 


NBC Sound Broadcasting 
to be Continued 


Because of its extensive coverage 
and accepted type of highly developed 
program service there is no foreseeable 
period when sound broadcasting will 
become © unnecessary. Therefore, NBC 
will continue to maintain its sound 
broadcasting services at the highest 
peak of technical entertainment and 
educational excellence, 

Radio now is virtually an around- 
the-clock service. Even when television 
becomes universally available, there 
will be times when the radio audience 
will be predominantly listeners rather 
than viewers, 


New Dimension for Radio 


Television is the capstone of the 
radio structure. It adds a new dimen- 
sion to radio. So you can logically ex- 
pect NBC, as America’s Number One 
Network, to bring you the finest tele- 
vision programs just as you look to 
NBC today for the finest in cael radio. 

NBC is committed to a policy of 
close co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and other members of the industry 
in the efforts to secure the best practical 
standards of operation for a commercial 
television broadcasting system. 

In developing a basis for an eventual 
television network, the National Broad- 
casting Company will co-operate in every 
way with the owners and operators of the 
stations affiliated with NBC, 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


NBC 


NBC Prepares for Expansion 


In preparation for the expected ex- 
pansion of television services in the 
post-war period, NBC will continue to 
tap new sources of program material 
and talent, develop new program tec oh- 
niques, transmit outside pick-ups of 
sports and other spot news events, tele- 
cast more live talent programs and 
continue research and development in 
all phases of television. 

When materials become available, 
NBC will construct a television station 
in Washington, D. C. To establish the 
anchor points of a television system, 
NBC has also filed application with the 
FCC for construction permits for tele- 
vision stations in Chicago, Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, where NBC already 
maintains a programming organization 
and studio facilities. 

A nationwide network will not spring 
up overnight, but must proceed as an 
orderly, logical development. Such a 
development, as we see it, will develop 
first by the establishment of regional 
networks which will gradually stretch 
out over wider areas, and finally be- 
come linked together. 


Moderate-priced Television Sets 


Despite the problems and risks which 
confront the radio industry, NBC be- 
lieves that television service should be 
brought as soon as possible into every 
home, and that this is and should re- 
main the task of private enterprise. 

While NBC is leading the way in 
development of network television, the 
radio manufacturing industry will be 
busy building the finest television broad - 
cast equipment and television receivers 
at moderate prices 

Through this unity of effort, you can 
count on NBC to meet the challenge 
and the opportunity television presents. 


Make Accurate, Speedy Photo-Copies 

in Every Department of Your Business 
A-PE-CO 

' PAoto Exact Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone. Anytime 
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PHOTO-COPYER 


Executives see countless uses 
for A-PE-CO in every mt. They wel- 
come “photo-exact” aw and speed. Im- 
nt papers are copied complete privacy. 
No soociuadine. Many say A-PE-CO saves 
——t of ame on by doin a ny — 
copying in a jiffy; co t from blue- 
ts without tracings; reproducing financial 
records and cost sheets. Y: too, should have 
the modern, versatile A-PE-CO Photo-Copyer. 
Its accuracy is necessary in your war work and 
post-war Get this new business habit! 
Legally Photo-Copies 
@ Letters @Pictures @Documents © Drawings 
@ Receipts eBiueprints © Shop orders 
A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 
printed (one or both sides), drawn, or photo- 
graphed. Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size 
one made easily and quickly. Mistakes are 
impossible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes 
expert. See how thousands are using this mod- 


versatile method. Immediate delivery. Copy 

right with A-PE-CO. Write for A-PE-CO folder. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY co. 

2849 MH. Clark St. Dept.8-74, Chicago 14, Minecis 


Representatives in principal cities. 
tn Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


He is YOURS! 


Footprinted, labeled and 
tagg fore he meets his 
proud father—sure unmistak- 
able identification! Product 
identification should be just as 
itive to insure acceptance. 
dentification builds good will, 
ene —_— tion a, — 
t sales. umagrap 
Kransfers, by the touch of a 
hot iron, put trademarks, let- 
tering, any design on textiles, 
. leather, etc. Presto- 
Labels with thermo- 
plastic back need no sewing on. 
Use Kaumagraph Products f 
longer lasting, sales-building 


Sone, Send for a Kauma- 
graph Identification Man today. 


KAUMAGRAPH 


proposed 300 Elk Hills oil wells under 
their new contract (BW—Jun.17’44, 
p53). 

When the program is fully under way 
it is estimated a new well a day will be 
brought in, raising the Elk Hills daily 
production from 15,000 bbl. to 65,000 
bbl. 

Naval engineers and Seabees already 
are at the field superintending grading, 
road development, and preparation of 
sites for the new wells. Ten drilling 
rigs will be on the field within three 
weeks, and this number shortly will be 
increased to 15. Standard will supervise 
drilling and operation of the wells. 


Prices Assailed 


OPA declares war on beef 
ceiling violators. Informations 
filed in Chicago charge packers 
with tie-in sales. 


Ration holidays on pork, lamb, and 
veal have not satisfied the public’s appe- 
tite for red meat. Beef is scarce, and 
the choice cuts are scarcest of all. The 
result has been an illegal creeping in- 
crease in prices which has forced OPA 
to launch a nationwide ceiling-enforce- 
ment campaign. 

@ Tie-in Sales Charged—One step in this 
direction last week was the filing of 
criminal informations, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago, charging the 


three largest meat packers wit). co¢, 
sales practices in violation of :\¢ fy 
gency Price Control Act. 

The specific charge agaii.t $y; 
Armour, and Wilson is repes ed j 
sales which leave the retailer j\0 ch, 
but to increase prices on choice tye 
to absorb his losses on the uns ‘lable 
in products—pigs’ feet, neck bones, 
food, and particularly perishab! «say, 
@ The Practical Effect—When 


cuts or byproducts come in ‘hic f; 
door and have to be sold out the }y 
door to the renderer, the effect on ¢ 
retailer may be the same as an 
charge of 4¢ to 5¢ a Ib. on the sala 


part of the order. Realists know ¢ 
under such circumstances the de 
boosts his price regardless of ccilings 

The ehcliees indignantly deny any; 
legal actions. Swift asserts that ©} 
has “vindictive prejudice against la 
business” and quotes from its own ; 
structions to salesmen: “(1) Under ; 
circumstances make the sale of 4; 
product contingent on the dealer buyin 
some other products; (2) distribu 
available product among consumer; ; 
equitably as possible.” 

Swift claims that it repeatedly checkef 
its sales department's practices and foun 
that these instructions were bein 
scrupulously observed. © Statements 
Armour and Wilson are in similar veir 
@ Subsidy Check—The tipoff that reta 
price ceilings are being ignored lies ; 
the prices paid for beef on the hoot 
There is no ceiling on critters sold f 
slaughter, but government subsidy pa 


— 


FLOATING MULE 


Government officials are testing a new 
prefabricated tugboat which Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp. bills as _ the 
world’s most powerful for its size. 
Built in four water-tight sections, 
the 35-ton craft can be shipped by rail- 


road or truck—then assembled witli 
either bolts or welds. Its four gasolin¢ 
engines deliver 580 hp. to twin pr 
pellers: Produced by Ingalls in col 
laboration with Chrysler Corp., which 
has built many smaller tug units for 
the Army (BW—Mar.27’43,p92), the 
novel craft is dubbed the “Sea Mule.’ 
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ments are calculated to allow the 
slaughterer to pa just so much—under 
threat of a subsidy reduction if he con- 
sistently exceeds the limit. 

Comparison of the average prices per 
hundredweight which slaughterers in 
Chicago paid in June with the top prices 
possible under the subsidy scale shows 

» disparity: 
aia Effective 

June Prices Ceiling 
Choice : $16.00 
Good . $15.25 
Medium $13.00 
Common $11.00 

Prices paid for all grades of beef in 

Chicago have averaged more than the 
subsidy limits since the first of the year. 
And OPA knows that no packing house 
can regularly go above the top of the 
subsidy range, resell at ceiling prices, 
and still show a profit. 
e Small Packers Biamed—The large mid- 
western packing houses have laid the 
blame for high beef prices at the door 
of the smaller nonprocessing slaughter- 
ers who have been buying for eastern 
markets. In the past, OPA has been 
inclined to side with the big packers. 

When OPA enforcement officials first 
made their presence felt in Chicago 
more than a month ago, the small east- 
em buyers stepped out of the market. 
The price of choice beef dropped 75¢ 
overnight, and the big packers hastened 
to congratulate OPA. 

But OPA noted that when producers 
read the signs and decided to hold cattle 
off the market, the big packers quickly 
bid the price back up, until choice beef 
was bringing more than $17 a cwt. 
¢ Collusion Welcomed—OPA doesn’t 


want to tell big packers how to violate | 
the antitrust laws, but a little collusion | 
(such as refusal to pay more than subsidy | 


ceilings) would be welcomed. 

OPA is on the scent of serious price 

violations on all grades of beef, but the 
worst situation is on choice beef, where 
heavy demand and a short supply have 
collided head-on. When producers de- 
cide to send some of the cattle now 
feeding on summer pastures to market, 
the supply situation on the lower grades 
should improve and price violations 
should decline correspondingly. 
@ Courts Are Tougher—Enforcement of- 
ficials have little hope that their scanty 
staff of policemen will be able to 
trample out the new black market in 
beef. But their hand has been strength- 
ened since the big meat campaign in 
1943 in two important ways: 

(1) Subsidy payments are a new 
weapon. If a packer regularly violates 
ceilings, OPA can get Defense Supplies 
7 to cut off his subsidy. 

(2) The courts are Tiibastiating 
an increasing sternness toward black 
market operators, particularly in meats. 
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"YOU TAKE THE FOXHOLE — 
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PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS 


LLY 
TRUCK TIRES 


YES, KELLYS ARE TOUGH, but heat is hard on any tire. It increases 
rate of tread wear. Less internal heat is dissipated. An increase in 
air temperature from 75° to 90° will reduce tread mileage as much 
as 25%. Do not bleed tires in hot weather even though pressures 
rise above normal. Hold down speed, use brakes sparingly, don’t 
load too heavily in extreme hot weather. Faster wear in summer is 
unavoidable, but care can keep your tires running much longer. 


THE KELLY -SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT A BOND THIS WEEK? 


MECHANO 
FORM 


Tue wide range of matching 
colors available in Parsons 
Mechano Form Ledger and Index 
has enabled a large number of 
American business organizations 
to increase their office efficiency 
by using a color control system — 
a distinguishing color for each re- 
lated accounting, factory, branch 
office or administrative activity. 


7g 

i HEIR range of matching colors 
in both Ledger and Index weights 
make possible complete color con- 
trol systems throughout office and 
factory. 


r 

r HESE 50% cotton fiber papers 
“work” faster manually or mechan- 
ically because their crisp, enduring 
quality handles more readily— 
stands up longer under hard usage. 


rg 

| HEIR no-glare surface elimi- 
nates eye-strain—takes clean-cut, 
legible entries from all standard 
ribbons, inks and carbons. These 
efficient, economical papers are 
available in weights and sizes for 
all your business needs. Write to- 
day for the Parsons Mechano Form 
Sample Book. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


FarsOnus 
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Unrest in Mexico 


More strikes threatened 
as living costs soar while initial 
steps are taken by government 
to combat inflation. 


MEXICO, D. F.—The employer 
front against striking Mexican mune 
workers folded like an accordion last 
week as one operator after another 
granted wage increases and other con- 
cessions. 

@ Living Costs Blamed—End of the 
strike, however, did not solve Mexico's 
crisis. Strikes are pending in the oil and 
textile industries. Living costs, chief 
cause of labor unrest, are spiraling up- 
ward (chart), and Mexico seems ripe 
for a wave of disturbances which may 
only end when the government gets a 
strangle-hold on inflationary conditions. 

The miners’ strike paralyzed for three 
weeks an industry about 95% foreign- 
owned, employing more than 40,000 
workers, — $500,000 worth of 
goods daily, and one of the main sources 
of government income. 
© Food Up 68% —Workers in more than 
100 mining enterprises had demanded a 
50% increase in basic wages to counter 
price rises since the last wage adjust- 
ment in January, 1943. The strikin 
union of Mexican Mine & Metallurgical 
Workers contends that wartime pros- 
perity in the industry enables operators 
to meet the wage demands. 

According to an official study, the 
daily cost of food for an average miner's 
family was slightly under 4 pesos (80¢) 
in February, 1944. Housing, clothing, 
and other necessities raise the subsist- 
ence cost to 7.7 pesos (about $1.60) 
daily. Average minimum daily wage of 
the miners, however, was 4.68 pesos 
(just under $1). Since the last wage 
adjustment, food costs have increased 
68% (Bank of Mexico data) and the 
general cost of living is up more than 
30% (League of Nations data). These 
calculations, according to the workers, 
justify the 50% wage increase demand. 
@ Standardized Procedure—Strike proce- 
dure in Mexico is standardized. Work- 
ers, through their union, submit claims 
to the Federal Conciliation & Arbitra- 
tion Board, including details on (1) the 
economic status of workers, and (2) the 
employers’ capacity to meet demands. 
The request normally sets a deadline for 
a strike if no solution has been reached 
in the meantime. 

The conciliation board then begins 
negotiations between workers and em- 
ployers. 

In the miners’ strike, the union re- 
quest was submitted Apr. 3, and the 


o 


strike date was set for May 4. Pre. 
dential intercession postponed the ead. 
line until June 8 when the worker 
walked out. 

© Test of Legality—Once the strike is on, 
the board declares it legal or illegal after 
a count of participants: a majority walk. 
out constituting a legal strike. If the 
strike is illegal the employees participat. 
ing are subject to a fine. The count in 
the mine strike left no doubt about 
mine workers’ sentiments. The count 
at the Parral (Chihuahua) unit of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., for 
instance, showed 1,580 strikers out of 
a total of 1,659 employed. 

@ Volume Down, Value Up—Wartime 
prosperity of the mining industry js 
more difficult to prove than is the poy- 
erty of workers. 

Available statistics are open to criti- 

cism, but the miners contend that while 
mineral and metal production in 1943 
was below the volume in 1934, its value 
rose from 357,500,000 pesos to 721, 
500,000 pesos between the two years. 
The value of mining shares, they add, 
has risen from an index of 151 in Jan- 
uary, 1943, to 182 in March, 1944 
(1920 = 100). 
@ High Taxes Cited—Moreover, most 
operators claimed inability to meet the 
50% wage increase because of high 
taxes and the low prices obtained for 
their products. 

According to employers, taxes of all 
kinds—federal, state, and local—take a 
slice out of sales prices which runs as 
follows for some metals: 
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Operators also criticize prices paid by 
the U. S. for minerals, but U. S. metal 


MEXICAN INDEX UP 


Cost of living still rising 
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ithout fear of contradiction 
we state that this instrument, 
with its continuous balance 
principle, marks the greatest 
advance in industrial instru- 
mentation since World War 1” 


ANEW PRINCIPLE IN INSTRUMENTATION 


Introduced in 1941 as a flight recorder for testing army and navy 
aircraft, and since limited largely to direct war projects, the Brown 
Electronik Potentiometer is now available in increasing quantity to 
general industry. Without fear of contradiction we state that this 
instrument is the greatest advance in the art of industrial instrumen- 
tation since the days of World War I. 

Used with conventional wiring and thermocouple installation, the 
Brown Electronik Potentiometer is rapidly outmoding all other forms 
of temperature controllers in the petroleum and other process industries. 

Thousands of operation hours have proved its superior perform- 
ance ... accuracy .:; sensitivity ::: ruggedness. Its Electronik 
“Continuous Balance” Operating Principle means precise control every 
BROWN second, with uniformity hitherto impossible. 

If the manufacture of your product involves temperature measure- 
ment or control —we invite your inquiry. A Brown engineer will give 
POTENTIOMETER you a prompt opinion as to what Brown “Continuous Balance” can 

accomplish in your plant. Address The Brown Instrument Company, 
4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


LISTEN . .. The Blue Jacket Choir with Danny O'Neil every Sunday 11105 to 11130 A. M., Eastern War Time, C. B.S 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN" $ BY 
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What a Handshake These Fingers Pack 


A story of a squeeze delivered by 
HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


EFORE a tube is drawn through a die, the end is 
“pointed.” Formerly it was simply bashed in by a 
process of hammering, a noisy operation that necessi- 
tated constant turning of the tube. Someone thought the 
job could be done better hydraulically. And did it. 


Now, in a “squeeze pointer”, a cluster of “fingers” 
crushes the end of the tube to a near point in one mighty 
squeeze. A throw of a lever ... and wham! Just one 
quick stroke, that’s all. The pressure of the Hele-Shaw 
Fluid powered fingers is calculated so the end of the 
tube won’t completely close—a neat example of pres- 
sure control. 


Hele-Shaw Fluid Power does the job in seconds, 
saves time. Saves material because tube end wastage 
can be rigidly controlled. It’s easier and quieter. Squeez- 
ing, lifting, tilting, pushing, pulling, and a variety of 
similar mechanical actions can often be improved by 
using Hele-Shaw Fluid Power. 

We're ready to work with you 
on future applications. 


THE 


Fluid Power Pump TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK 
AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


experts do not agree that the diff. enti 
is significant when all factors—g: ide ¢ 
ore, metal content, transportatio: cos 
etc.—are considered. 

@ More Strikes Likely—The sett omen; 
arrived at in the important mining dis 
tricts is strictly a compromise, aiid on, 
which will last only until rising costs 
push the miners to action again. 

In most cases wage increases ran { 
10% and 124% but included (1 | ret: 
active payment of the increase for one 
month previous to the strike; (2) py. 
ment of strike costs; and (3) allccatiog 
of company funds to aid union niedica 
and other cooperative services. 

The strike wave, rather than bein: 

ended, has probably only begun. In the 
oil industry, presidential intercession 
postponed a strike of 15,000 worker, 
and 50,000 textile workers are preparing 
wage demands which may result jn 
strikes. 
@ Inflation Threatens—Only within the 
past few months has the government 
taken initial steps to overcome the seri 
ous threat of runaway inflation. Social 
conscious Mexicans are backing more 
drastic and farsighted steps. 

Prominent among them is the leftist 
labor leader, Vincente Lombardo Tole. 
dano, president of the Latin-American 
Workers Confederation. Along lines re. 
cently pursued by American Commun. 
ist-dominated unions which have been 
making overtures to management, Tole 
dano recently started a series of confiden- 
tial interviews with leading Mexican 
industrialists, reputedly seeking a satis- 
factory solution of labor problems. 
© Buy Food Abroad—The government 
is acquiring large tonnages of food from 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, and the 
U. S., some of which is already in the 
market. This will probably push prices 
—for tortillas, frijoles, and other lower 
class staples—back to cheaper levels. 

In addition, Mexico recently received 
$6,000,000 worth of farm implements, 
tractors, and parts, from the United 
States, and more is scheduled for de. 
livery this year, 


SERVICES YIELD TO CITY 


San Francisco has settled its squabble 
with the Army and Navy over the te- 
fusal of the services to conform with the 
city building code (BW —Apr.22’4, 
p43)—a dispute which was blamed in 
large part for the destruction by fire 
in April of a $500,000 Army warehouse. 

While the victory for the city is in 
some respects an academic one, be- 
cause the bulk of military and _ naval 
construction has been completed, the 
peace treaty includes provisions fo! 
mutual exchange of information and for 
future conformity with the building 
code. 
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re plays a different tune 


| lpr -eaeag a standard size piano 
there are more than 200 
strings. Each note on the key- 
board requires one, two or 
three steel springs. 


To help assure beauty of 
tone, this high-carbon steel 
piano wire must be exceedingly 
uniform inthickness and round- 
ness, tolerances are held to 
.0003”. It must be perfectly 
straight. Because it is installed 
and kept under high tension, 
it must have high tensile strength. 
The physical and chemical 
characteristics must be closely 
controlled in every step of 
manufacture to assure the 
greatest degree of uniformity 


- 


- 


obtainable. These are some of 
the reasons why it took the 
best kind of wire made to 
answer the exacting demands 
of piano making craftsmen. 
The kind Worcester Wire 
Works has been drawing for 
nearly half a century. 

Today, “piano wire” plays a 
different tune, as it adds to the 
ever increasing roar of destruc- 
tion that spells final doom for 
the Axis. 


Some of the wire from Wor- 
cester Wire Works that went 
into pianos is now used for 
safety clips—an important part 
of hand grenades; some of it 
is formed into springs for air- 


craft precision instruments— 
for the spring mechanisms 
that eject shell magazines—for 
flexible shafting—for hundreds 
of vital war applications re- 
quiring uniform high-quality 
wire to provide dependable per- 
formance wherever it is used. 

If you believe your product 
can be improved by a better 
round steel wire, or if you think 
you can improve your methods 
of using it, consult Worcester 
Wire Works’ research and en- 
gineering staff. Theirlong expe- 
rience may prove most helpful. 
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Divisions of National-Standard Company 
NATIONAL- STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. Hoboken, N. J. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES BRAIDS AND TAPE SPRING STEEL MACHINERY 
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BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


GET THE 


FACTS 


about Custom 
Molded Plastics 


SEND FOR THIS 


NEW illustrated 
BULLETIN 


Prepared by the 
Pioneer Custom 
Injection Molder 

of America 


IT IS FREE! 


It Contains Information On 
@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 


@ FINISHED PRODUCTS 
—coloring, stamping and other finishing 


@ ADAPTABILITY 
—replacement for other material 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


We invite you to con- 
sult with our engineers 
on any plastics prob- 
lem confronting you. 
There is no obligation. 
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ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


ERIE, PA. 


\| Timber Reserve 


U.S. Forest Service to 
develop Alaska area to fulfill 
pulp and paper industry needs. 
Initial tract is laid out. 


The United States Forest Service is 
pushing development of vast timber re- 
serves in Alaska to take care of potential 
pulp and paper needs. Spurred by the 
interest of manufacturers, the agency is 
laying out an initial unit that is ex- 
pected to be ready by midsummer. Bids 
may be asked in December. 

With timber stands being depleted, 

the pulp and paper industry is looking to 
Alaska for new supplies, and the forest 
agency is cooperating in making avail- 
able the southeastern section of the ter- 
ritory. 
@ Near Tidewater—Estimates show that 
the Tongass National Forest, which oc- 
cupies almost all of the Panhandle along 
the west side of north British Columbia, 
supports a virgin, commercial stand of 
about 78,000,000,000 b. ft., 75% hem- 
lock and 20% Sitka spruce, both excel- 
lent pulp woods, with the remaining 
5% in western red and Alaska cedar. 
About 75% of the commercial timber 
is within 24 miles of tidewater. 

Under sustained-yield management, 

and with the timber output used pri- 
marily for pulp manufacture, it is fig- 
ured that this stand could produce an- 
nually around 800,000 tons of sulphate 
or sulphite pulp. Its development 
would represent another and logical step 
in the expansion of the Pacific coast 
pulp and paper industry from the Puget 
Sound area. It has already gone some 
400 miles north to Ocean Falls, British 
Columbia. Ketchikan, in the southern 
part of the Tongass, is 296 miles north 
of Ocean Falls. 
e Awaiting End of War—Study of po- 
tential pulp production in the Alaska 
Panhandle was begun by the Forest 
Service as a result of the interest shown 
by members of the industry in oppor- 
tunities for postwar expansion. 

While construction and operation of 

new mills must wait until after the war, 
it is believed that all preliminary ar- 
a can be worked out so that 
work can be started promptly after the 
cessation of hostilities. 
e@ 125 Tons a Day—To facilitate inspec- 
tion by prospective producers, the For- 
est Service is laying out an initial operat- 
ing tract or unit in the southern part 
of the Tongass, near Ketchikan, and has 
prepared tentative terms and conditions 
of sale. These terms are basically those 
governing the sale of all national forest 
timber. 
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Timber on this initial unit . . 
mated to be sufficient to pro\ 1s 
tons of f pulp daily for the first t. 
and 525 daily for the next fort 
liminary surveys show that fiy 
such plants can be supplied wit 
from the national forest. 

The exact time for taking 
the unit depends on the urgen: 
dustrial demand and other e¢ 
factors. ‘The basis for bids will 


NEW PULP SOURCE 


Tongass National Forest, in Southern 
Alaska, may be onynee for lumbering 


zs 

4 

oS 
To supplement the depleted timber 
stands in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Tongass National Forest, which occv- 
pies almost the entire southern penin- 
sula of Alaska below Skagway, prob 
ably will be opened to lumbering as 
soon after the war as new mills can be 
built, primarily for the production of 
wood pulp. The Dept. of Agricul- 
ture’s Forest Service has already 
begun laying out an initial operating 
tract near Ketchikan, and has pre- 
pared tentative conditions of sale. 
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Fruehaut Tratlers 


For THE MANUFACTURE of roofing 
he Philip Carey Manufacturing 
ompany plant at Lockland, Ohio 
pets liquid asphalt from the Gulf 
Refining plant . . . more than 
100,000 gallons a day .. . better 
han 30,000,000 gallons a year. This 
big cargo previously moved by rail 
.. requiring 80 tank cars. . . but 
he war ended that. 


How to get the asphalt to its 
plant? Carey solved the problem 
by using eight Fruehauf insulated 
Tank-Trailers*, operating in four 
-Trailer “trains.” Each of the 2- 
Trailer “trains” has a capacity of 
5,000 gallons and each “train” 
verages four to five trips a day. 


Delivery is steady and certain. 
Handling is efficient and simple. 
Unly four men are needed to move 
his huge volume. And the saving 


... in strategic materials as well as 
manpower ... is obvious when the 
eight Trailers and their four power 
units are compared with the 80 
tank cars that were formerly used 
to do the job. 


Here again is an example of a 
different kind of hauling that Truck- 
Trailers do more effectively and 
economically. But whether it’s a 
different or a routine kind of job, 
Truck-Trailers are demonstrating 
day after day—for thousands of 
users in more than 100 different 
kinds of business—that they can do 
the job better than it could be 
done in any other way. 


¢ ¢ 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Service in Principa! Cities 


DELIVER SOAQOQOGQOOO 


GALLONS OF ASPHALT PER YEAR 


The 6,000 gallons of asphalt in 
these Tank-Trailers are unloaded 


in 18 minutes. The asphalt, when 
loaded, is at a temperature of 240 
to 260 degrees. The rock wool 
insulation is so effective that the 
loads lose only 7 to 10 degrees on 
the run. No steam coils to pre- 
heat the asphalt are necessary, as 
would normally be required. Al- 
though 60 feet long, this “train” 
makes a 360 degree turn within a 


65-foot area in the Carey yard... 
and does it without “jockeying”. 


*The hauling is handled for Carey 
by Ohio Delivery, Inc. 
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eady MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done aioe ~ £ * 


ting If you aren’t using truck transportation, why not 
pre challenge your shipping costs and over-all efficiency 
sale. with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
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est Service appraisal that will take into 
account logging costs in Alaska as com- 
pared with the Puget Sound area. 

@ Requirements—Under the terms of 
the proposed sales agreement, firms en- 
tering the Alaska pulptimber field 
would be required to set up well- 
equipped plants geared in size to the 
sustained-yield timber supply of the 
unit, to carry on operations that would 
promote continuous employment of 
skilled woods and mill workers, and to 
foster the building of permanent and 
modern industrial communities. 

In addition to plentiful supplies of 

raw material, Alaska pulp pioneers will 
find — water power for mill opera- 
tion, cheap 108 transportation along 
protected sea channels between woods 
and mill, and climatic conditions that 
permit logging at least nine months of 
the year and all-year mill operation. 
@ Markets Accessible—F or divsies, the 
channels of the inside passage to 
Puget Sound are open throughout the 
year. Pulp and paper markets of the 
Orient and Australia are as accessible to 
Alaska as to the Pacific Northwest and 
British Columbia. 

The pulp and paper industry is the 
postwar hope for the southeastern 
Alaska ports of Petersburg, Wrangell, 
Ketchikan, Juneau, and Sitka. Much of 
the war activity has missed these towns. 
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TVA’S HOME STRETCH 


Near Paducah, Ky., engineers are rush- 
ing work on Kentucky Dam—one- of 
the final links in Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s chain of projects to open the 
Southeast to Ohio and Mississippi 
river shipping. When completed late 


Pullman Yields 


Failure to appeal order 
to divorce subsidiaries is seen 


as indication that operation of 
sleepers will be dropped. 


From this week’s announcement b 

President David A. Crawford that Pull- 
man, Inc., will not appeal the adverse 
decision of a Philadelphia federal court 
(BW—May] 3’44,p26) it is a fair guess 
that the company intends to continue 
in the railway equipment business and to 
retire as sole operator of sleeping cars on 
American railroads. 
@ Must Give Up One—Pullman, Inc., 
won just one important concession in 
the decision. The Dept. of Justice had 
asked that Pullman be compelled to dis- 
pose of its car manufacturing business. 
Instead, Pullman, Inc., was ordered to 
submit a plan within 90 days after July 
7 for divesting itself of either its car- 
making subsidiary (Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co.) or its transportation sub- 
sidiary (The Pullman Co). 

Taking the case up to the Supreme 
Court would have gambled this option 
against Pullman’s chances of going on 
as before. The manufacturing company 
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this summer, this concrete wall and 
eight others on the Tennessee River 
will maintain channels 650 mi. up- 
stream to headwaters at Knoxville, 
Tenn. Kentucky Dam’s completion 
will leave only one TVA river project 
in the works—the Fontana Dam _in 
North Carolina (BW—]ul.8’44,p19). 


in 1943 earned $4,644,000 befor: rene. 
gotiation, on a net depreciated y:\\e of 
$31,474,000. The transportation coy, 
pany earned $4,320,000 on $66, 3: 
but its average return to the paren’ com. 
pany in ten preceding years was 
1% on the investment. 
@ May Distribute Stock—Precisc! 
the requisite divorce will be a 
is uncertain, since the court ma\ 
or reject the plan the company s\ 
But the terms of the decree « 
prohibit distributing Pullman Co 
to Pullman, Inc., 
no officer or director may own stuck in 
both companies. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is reported to be 
readying a company to buy Pullman’ 


areholders, though 
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transportation business. Another report DOW 


—or perhaps the same one—is that the 
major passenger-carrying roads intend to 
take over and operate the sleeping-car 
a jointly-owned 
ress Agency. 
lishment of 


business thro 
cern like the 
@ Rate Possibilities—Es 
differential rates for coach and first-class 
passage in 1933 was a body blow trom 
which the sleeper and parlor-car busi. 
ness recovered only under war’s pressure 
for railroad tickets at any price. If the 
roads find themselves in effect owning 
and operating the sleeping-car pool 
which has been Pullman’s responsibilit 
since the Civil War, rate parity might 
return to American rails. 
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Other developments which may lure Hhang 


postwar 


coaches include the triple-decker sleeper 
and the duplex roomette car. Some rail- 
road men think very well of their possi- 
bilities for postwar luxury travelers, in 
full competition with the airlines. 


PLAN NEW HOSPITALS 


Architects, building contractors, and 
suppliers who specialize in hospital 
work are studying with interest the sur- 
vey recently completed by the American 
Hospital Assn. which forecasts postwar 
hospital expansion worth $1,193,133, 
985, exclusive of hospitals for war vet- 


erans. 


Of the 1,683 hospitals reporting, 
53.3% indicated plans for some postwar 


building. 


Discussions in Washington indicate 
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that a strong drive will be undertaken Bieter, 


for increased hospital facilities for vet- 


0 Cl 


erans. Sponsors of the plan indicate BRappj 


that veterans’ hospitals will be given 
postwar priorities. 


PACIFIC LUMBER EYED 


The war has focused attention on a 
potentially rich postwar source of huge 
quantities of tropical hardwoods on 
Southwest Pacific islands. 

The forests, now the source of limited 
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syantties Of lumber for war purposes, 
nuld vield many varieties of fine grained 
hard oods for both industrial uses and 
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Fne furniture, according to Foreign 
cor nic Administration experts super- 
ising the wartime logging. 

\\ ether the logging operations can 
aducted economically in competi- 
ion with existing sources of tropical 
ydwoods will depend, FEA experts 
zy, upon postwar trade conditions. 
‘Uncounted acres of forests on islands 
ike Guadalcanal, New Georgia, Bou- 
minville, Espiritu Santo in the New 
Fiebrides, and New Caledonia are cov- 
red with giant trees which could yield 
jogs 60 to 70 feet in length and three 
eet in diameter, without a knot, 


POWER TAX CLARIFIED 


Having been laid over a tax barrel by 
» Treasury Dept. ruling which denied 
ontinuation of a tax exemption on 
nergy sales to the federal government 
or commercial or domestic use (BW~ 
un.3'44,p28), the electric utilities were 
delighted to have the Treasury’s chief 
ounsel rule that no government activity 
s to be considered as “commercial’’ for 
he purpose of determining whether 
lectric energy sales in connection there- 
vith are taxable. 

Under the interpretation, energy sold 
0 federal offices, military establish- 
sents, postoffices, airports, post ex- 
hanges, etc., is neither commercial nor 
omestic—best of all, not taxable. 

Barracks away from posts (Waves in 
Vashington’s Potomac Park), use elec- 
tie energy for domestic purposes 
yid the companies thus must pay 
he 3.3% tax thereon. Energy used at 
barracks in military establishments is 
ot taxable unless separately metered at 
he barracks. Federally owned and oper- 
pted housing projects which buy current 
or their tenants buy it for domestic use, 
hus taxes on it must be paid. 


ORE ANGORA WOOL 


Half as much Angora hair now is be- 
ng produced domestically as was im- 
ported before this war began. The total 
s about 50,000 Ib. a year from rab- 
pits raised mostly in Colorado and east- 
rm states by farm boys and disabled 
cterans who market their clip through 

‘0 cooperatives, the American Angora 
Rabbit Breeders of Palmer Lake, Colo., 
nd Federation of American Angora 
Breeders at East Haven, Conn. 

Best quality sells for $10 a Ib. but 
he co-ops warn prospective rabbit rais- 
ts that prices are likely to fall when 
mports are again available. 

Rabbits grow 5 in. to 8 in. of hair a 
ar and are sheared four times. A 
nature animal produces 12 oz. a year. 
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-==She’s Not So Dumb 


FIRST PRIZE for speeding production goes to SPEEDI-DRI—the quick- 
acting oil- and grease-absorbent that puts a sure, slip-proof footing 
under employees who have to work around machines that drip oil 
and grease onto the floor. Sure-footed workers move faster when 
the danger of slipping is eliminated by SPEEDI-DRI. Application of 
this light-reflecting, granular material will not only absorb the daily 
oil deposits but will soon draw the old accumulations of oil and 
grease from the floors. SPEEDI-DRI also retards fire, saves shoes from 
oil-rot, helps prevent industrial skin-diseases, reduces porter-labor, 
improves morale, brightens the plant, cuts insurance costs. Write 
for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


Ask your supplier about the sensational new product — FLIX. 


SUPPLIERS: East— Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast—Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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OPA Eyes Wine 


Price agency summons 
grape growers to discuss lower 
ceilings in advance of talks on 
cuts for bottled goods. 


California grape growers were sum- 
moned to Washington this week to hear 
OPA’s proposals to lower price ceilings. 

Talk before the session was that raisin 

varieties might be slashed as much as 
33%, and that wine varieties would be 
cut in proportion. Growers who had a 
peak crop last year and got fancy prices 
from wineries and speculators, were 
expected to protest, though estimates for 
the 1944 harvest are almost as high as 
for last year. 
e@ Wine Prices Scanned—OPA had de- 
layed tackling the runaway prices on 
grapes until it was nearer a solution of 
the problem of regulating wine prices. 

Next week OPA hopes to reach an 
agreement with the wine industry advis- 
ory committee in San Francisco whereby 
bottled goods will cost the consumer 
less. 

The 1942 OPA order limiting wine 
prices was based on grapes at $28.20 
a ton, but wineries paid $30.30. The 
1943 order was based on $30.30 grapes, 
but wineries paid $79. This spring, 
preseason bids were in the $125 to $150 
range, and actually some grapes had sold 
that high last autumn. 

@ Brands Upgraded—To meet the high 
cost of grapes, some wineries did a lot 
of things that OPA didn’t like. 

They upgraded ordinary wine and put 
more of it into old brands with hand- 
some labels and attractive vintages. 
Some wineries used the “special appli- 
cation” loophole to ask for higher 
prices based on complicated special 
conditions. Unless OPA refused these 
requests within 60 days, prices to re- 
tailers automatically went up. 

General result was that wine prices 
crept steadily higher and the public, 
which isn’t yet smart about wines, paid 
heavily. 

The consumer didn’t complain too 
loudly because wine was sometimes 
scarce. Sales that had been 96,000,000 
zal. in 1942 against inventories of 163,- 
000,000 gal. (which is normal), fell to 
73,000,000 gal. in 1943 against inven- 
tories of only 123,000,000 gal. The low- 
ered inventories caused wineries to re- 
strict their release of wine for sale. 

@ Services Eye Crop—The booming mar- 
ket for wines meant profits for grape 
growers. They had, however, lost all 
their raisin varieties (of which 50% nor- 
mally go into wine) to the War Food 
Administration which set them aside 
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for drying as food for the armed forces. 
This year, although growers say there 
will be a 100,000-ton raisin carryover, 
WEA may again take all the crop. 
Growers are urging the government 
to take less of the crop (BW-—Jul.1’44, 
p51) and let them sell the balance to 
wineries at the higher prices. There 
also is the chance that if the drying 
season is less than perfect, more spoiled 
raisin varieties then will be available 
for fermentation. 
© Bulk Sales. Avoided—At recent high 
prices of grapes, wineries claim they 
can’t make a profit on bulk wine. 
Instead, some of them have made 
deals with bottlers who charged less 
than usual and made up the reduction 
by the 25% markup they were allowed 
on bottled wines. Dessert wines in 
bulk had 554¢ a gal. ceilings, while 
costs ran as much as $1.15. 
@ Speculators Wary—Speculators who 
ran the price of grapes up because they 
wanted fruit alcohol to use in diluting 
whisky, may be less active in this year’s 
market because of the whisky holiday 
granted to grain distillers (BW—TJul.8’44, 
16). 
. Imports of wines, meanwhile, are 
steadily rising. None came in during 
1942, but 1943 reached the prewar 
norm, and 1944 will top it. Portugal, 
Spain, and South America replaced 
France and Italy as sources. 


South Lacks Ice 


Prolonged heat wave: and 
increased wartime dem .:nds 
force rationing and prioriti<s in 
several large cities. 


Prolonged heat waves and grea: |y ip. 

creased wartime demand have ov« taxed 
the South’s ice production faciliti: ., ang 
supplies in many cities have be ii ey. 
hausted, forcing emergency rat) ning 
and priority orders for householdc ‘s and 
business establishments. 
@ No New Machinery—Little relic is in 
sight. Ice manufacturers throughout the 
area report that their operations ire at 
capacity levels, and that no increase js 
possible because additional machiiicry is 
not available, and even if it werc, extra 
manpower for increased production js 
lacking. 

Most manufacturers were prepared for 
normal calls for ice, but summer heat 
came early, with above-normal teipera- 
tures. Heavy movement of troops and 
perishable foods; the requirements of 
industrial plants working two and three 
shifts where formerly they worked onh 
one; the needs of military installations, 


the inability of individuals to replace 


mechanical __ refrigeration equipment 


7. 


ee: 


LIBERTY MERCY SHIP 


Gleaming white paint and extensive 
modifications make the Blanche F. 
Sigman the most unusual Liberty 
Ship afloat. Transferred from cargo 
runs on which it served as the Stan- 
ford White, this vessel is the first of 
six Liberties to be converted into mod- 
ern Army hospital ships. Five decks 


and new bilge keel (to reduce rolling) 
were added by Todd shipyards in 
changing the ship to accommodate 
600 patients. This first major conver- 
sion of the cargo carriers comes as 
the Liberty shipbuilding program 
approaches its schedule of 2,625 ships. 
Contracts for them extend well into 
1945, with only three more to be 
launched on the West Coast. 
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WwW stoppage occurs in the famous 


“fifty” machine guns used on our 
war planes, it’s quickly detected and 
cleared by a “thinking machine.” This 
Kidde Pneumatic Machine Gun Charger, 
operated by compressed gas,corrects gun- 
charging troubles or stoppages, gets gun 
firing again—all within one-half second! 


. es * 
- ds arbon diox 
€ in cloud of a block spr 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by < 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you. Look for them! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Flame -Prooted 
FELT FIGHTS 


Felt, insulator par excellence 
for aircraft in this global war, was 
called on for EXTRA service. 


THE PROBLEM 


Could this material be made 
flame-proof for any airplane 
application? 


THE TEST 


Felts chemically treated by 
American Felt engineers 
were exposed to the direct 
flame of a bunsen burner. 


THE RESULT 


No combustion or after glow 
resulted after removal—even 
when pure oxygen had been 
directed onto the tested area! 


Any standard, specified Felt, 
as S.A.E. for example, can be deliv- 
ered flame-proofed. In industrial and 
automotive, as well as aviation in- 
stallations where fire resistance is a 
factor — look to Felt to serve as faith- 
fully as in its many other protective 
functions. Write for Samples, engi- 
neering data and 


American Felt 
Cony 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Phil 
Cleveland; Los An,jeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 
St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


when units wear out, and the fact that 
practically all movement of vegetables 
and fruits by motor truck has been sus- 
pended—all these helped to push de- 
mand beyond available capacity. 

* ae Lacking—Answering the 
need of New Orleans ice plants for work- 
ers, the War Manpower Commission 
ordered the highest referral priority for 
plants in that area, and assigned re- 
cruiters to search for workers. 

Similar action was taken in Missis- 

sippi, where 2,330 workers were needed 
in the Biloxi-Gulfport area, with only 
1,700 available. In the Jackson County 
(Miss.) district (Ingalls shipyards), 5,739 
workers were needed but only 3,400 
were available. 
e Supply Rationed—The New Orleans 
ice shortage approximated 100 tons 
daily, and state health officials said the 
loss of perishable food had assumed seri- 
ous proportions. 

A rationing system for ice was set up, 

giving priorities, in order, to hospitals 
and institutions; ill persons certified by 
physicians; milk producers and distribu- 
tors; households without mechanical re- 
frigerators; perishable food distributors 
and producers; retail food handlers; and 
beverage bars and soft drink stands. 
e@ Bar New Customers—In Jacksonville, 
Fla., city health officials issued a direc- 
tive to stop interference by ice-hungry 
citizens with ice wagons and trucks en 
route to regular customers. No new cus- 
tomers were being serviced. 

Little Rock dealers limited sales to 25 
Ib. a day. Rationing similar in form was 
in effect in Tampa and Tallahassee, Fla. 
In Birmingham, no new customers were 
being accepted and dealers were ration- 
ing ice, through delivery men, on a basis 
of needs. 

To aid in the shortage, refrigerator 
car icing in the southern area was re- 
duced to a mere safety minimum by 
federal order. 


RAIL RATE PROBE LOOMS 
When Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia 


took his railroad rate adjustment case to 
the Supreme Court recently (BW -Jun. 
24’44,p41), he sent a copy of the peti- 
tion to Attorney General Francis Biddle 
with the suggestion that an independent 
investigation would be in order. 

Last week three representatives of the 
Dept. of Justice Antitrust Division 
turned up in Atlanta to confer with 
Arnall and with the state’s attorney gen- 
eral and public service commission. Data 
obtained on the alleged freight mo- 
nopoly will be turned over to Biddle 
for study. 

Amall hopes, through Supreme Court 
action, to end the present territorial 
system of rate making and to force a 
readjustment of rates. 


Dream Dissolved 


Survey for home bi Ider; 
bursts the bubble of +-voly. 
tionary change in desig:, an 


equipment for postwar homes 
Any resemblance between th. hon, 
built during the first few yeai, afte 
the war and the home built 1. 194] 
will be more than coincident.|. Fy 
the dream house of tomorrow \. il] em 
body few of the innovations pictured jj 
gay advertisements under the  iptio 
“You, too, can enjoy the luxiries 9 
modern living.” 
@ Swelling the Chorus—Buildin, inate 
rials and construction people, :larme( 
at the postwar visions of convenience 
comfort, and design conjured up fo 
the home-buying public by enthusiastic 
illustrators and phrase molders, have 
been hammering at that theme for ; 
year or more (BW-—Sep.11°43,p17). 
Now the National Assn. of Home 
Builders has added its voice to the 
chorus that debunks electric-eye con. 
trols for doors, back-yard landing plots 
for helicopters, electronic cooking de. 
vices, summer air conditioning, and plas. 
tic plumbing as the indispensables of 
the postwar home. 
e@ Sobering Note—And the N.AHB. 
adds a sobering note to the chorus with 
the results of a survey it sponsored 
among the manufacturers of building 
materials and home appliances as to the 
peacetime gadgets most commonly pre- 
dicted. These manufacturers believe that 
a innovations available to the 
ome builder will be limited to: 


(1) Wider use of such materials as light 
metals, but only in houses above the middle 
range of total costs. 

(2) A new type of coal-burning furnace 

(3) Some improved kitchen ranges (but 
not right away). 

(4) Folding doors to be used as movable 
partitions, but not in houses of lowest 
price. 

(5) Normal evolutionary improvement in 
household equipment and in use of such 
materials as plastics and plywoods. 

“And that,” observes the researcher, 
“is all.” 

@ Less Than They Want—The finality 
of his words is impressive when ranged 
alongside the aspirations of prospective 
home builders as they were developed in 
a spot check of 517 families in eleven 
cities. These families, with average an- 
nual incomes of $3,027, expect to pay, 

on the average, $52 a month under Fed- A 
eral Housing Administration financing 
for the homes they build after the war. 

In these homes, 72% expect com- 
plete air conditioning; 81% look for 
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PLANNING POSTWAR HOMES? A new factory? 
A brighter, more bustling town? You'll want 
to take every advantage of the wonderful 
electrical devices of tomorrow. 

So—Wire ahead! Make sure that your elec- 
trical system can handle the greatly increased 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


rele 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices Principal Cities 


load that it will surely be asked to carry. 

While you’re in the advanced planning 
stage consult with your engineer, electrical 
contractor and utility power engineer. Un- 
wired planning will cost you a lot more than 
planned wiring. une 
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WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 
for 
industry 
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BRAKE LINING 


will not score brake wheels 


Cpe plant maintenance engineer 
will profit by learning more 
about the advantages of Wagner 
a eee pe Brake Lining for all 
industrial brakes. 

These superior quality molded wire- 
backed blocks owe these features: 
1. Non-abrasive — will not score 
brake wheels. 

2. Suitable for use with any type of 
brake wheel. 

3. Preformed to size and molded to 
wheel diameter. 

4. Wire-backed to permit deep seat- 
ing of lining bolts or rivets. 

5. Molded blocks save installation 


Reguest 


time because they are easily applied. 


6. Available from Wagner branch 


stock. 


7. They reduce inventory by elimi- 
nating excessive stock of roll-type 
lining which is generally purchased 
in long lengths in order to obtain 
the best price. 


In addition to Brake Linings, 
Wagner products for industry in- 
clude Hydraulic Braking Systems, 
Electric Motors, and Transformers. 
For details, consult the nearest of 
Wagner's 29 branch offices located 
in principal cities aud manned by 
trained engineers. 


Galletina 


You should have Bulletins BU-145 (Brake Lining), IU-20 
(Industrial Hydraulic Brakes), MU-182 (Polyphase Mo- 
tors), MU-183 (Single-Phase Motors), TU-180 ( Distribu- 
tion Transformers), and TU-181 (Power Transformers). 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue 


Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


WONDERFUL FUTURE 

The building industry ma: 
striving to keep visions of pos 
dream houses within bounds, 
descriptions of Wellsian gad 
continue to make good advert: 
copy. 

Witness a series of ads (0: 
week for 26 weeks being run 
Sterchi Bros., Inc., of Knoxy: jc, 
Tenn., operators of 31 furnituie 
stores in the South. The firs: 
sets the pace by explaining + 
out of the necessity of war |; 
come a great surge of inven 
genius which is going to exp 
itself in better living “in 194X~ 
whenever the war ends.” 

The most exciting gadgets de- 
scribed in the ads range from use 
of “radio inducto therm” for cook- 
ing your roast (the therm may be 
portable, heating your water and 
ironing your clothes in tomorrow's 
world), to a wonderful automobile 
radio, which will make it unneces- 
sary for you to drive aimlessly up 
and down trying to get the head- 
lights to shine on a house number 
when you are trying to locate a 
friend’s house on a dark rainy 
night. 

According to the ad, your radio 
will be tuned in to the frequency 
of a beam from the house to which 
you are going. As you come to it, 
out of your speaker will come the 
words, “The Jones house is on the 
left,” .. . and there you are. 


electronic controls to simplify house- 
keeping and for extensive use of plas 
tics in plumbing fixtures and wall sur 
faces; 60% hope to get movable parti- 
tions between rooms; 54% want outside 
walls that can be opened upon the gar- 
den or terrace—and all of these things 
within six months to a year after the war. 
@ Public Oversold—Thus it is apparent 
that the home-buying public—at least 
that portion of it covered by the check 
of 517 families, admittedly a small sam- 
ple—has been oversold. 

The association does not underesti- 
mate the scope of the job ahead. The 
survey indicated that 54% of the fam- 
ilies would give up their plans to build 
or buy if they couldn’t have complete 
air conditioning; 62% if they couldnt 
have electronic gadgets; 53% if plastic 
plumbing didn’t materialize; and more 
than 25% if they were denied movable 
partitions and outside walls. 

@ Refinements Promised—To counteract 
the apparent apathy toward new homes 
of conventional design, materials, and 
equipment, the builders are promising 
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This Buffalo Pressure Blower for use in one of the new process plants is designed for 50,000 cubic feet per minute capacity raised to thré 
pounds in pressure in a single stage. Designed specially for this job by Buffalo Engineers, note rugged construction and accessibility of all parts 


‘RNOW=HOW”™ says “WHEN 


. 
~~ 


IS BOOK, “Fan Engineering” deals 
ith the theory and practice of hand- 


ing air and gases mechanically. It is 
¢ air engineers reference on almost 
ery industrial project built in U.S.A. 
n the past 30 years. Thousands of 


llied armament and munitions plants. 


beautifully printed, indexed, bound in 
mp black fabricoid, you can buy these 
40 pages of useful information for 
bost; $4.00 post paid in U. S. A. 


Sometimes the layman cannot understand 
why the fan engineer insists on knowing as 
much as possible about the system on which 
a fan is to be installed. After all... if the fan 
will deliver 10,000 cfm against 1-1/2 inch 
static, what more information is needed? 


That’s where the KNOW-HOW comes in. 
The air engineer who really “knows his fans” 
can select one which will give ideal perform- 
ance on the job... and the next day, on re- 
quirements which might look similar... he 
will select an entirely different fan. 


The KNOW-HOW says WHEN— when 
to pick a disk fan, when to use a non-over- 
loading fan, when to use inlet vanes, or water- 
cooled bearings, or scroll liners. When to use 


two fans instead of one... when to revise the 


piping system to get most air for your money 


This KNOW-HOW cannot be picked up 
quickly ...or passed on easily. It comes with 
experience ...the kind that Buffalo engineers 
get from years spent in the engineering de- 
partment and on the test floor. 


Buffalo Sales Representatives, located in all 
principal cities, are graduates of the Buffalo 
"School of Experience.” Their advice on the 
selection of air moving or conditioning equip 
ment is particularly desirable, because the 
Buffalo line is so complete that they are able 
to make an unbiased recommendation for 
the most efficient equipment for your spe 
cific needs. Call on them for confirmation 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY (22 


BUFFALO _ BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO. BONDS 
New York 


CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. * CANADA PUMPS, LTD 


DO YOUR POST-WAR 
PLANS CALL FOR 
PRECISION PARTS 2 


AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
4401 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Your Partners in Precision 


When you specify this 


OSTER MOTOR 


you are assured of dependable 
performance in 4 different ways 


1. Sound, conservative engineering 
2. Established precision standards 
3. Trained production staff 

4. 15-year performance record 


When you specify Oster Fractional Horsepower 
Motors, you know that you are dealing with a 
seasoned, dependable source — experienced for 
15 years in building motors. 

Illustrated below is Type C-2B-1A, 1/100 H.P. 
model developed for aircraft use and adaptable 
to blower applications. It’s equipped with ball- 
bearings and built in an aluminum die-cast hous- 
ing; 6, 12, 24, or 115 volts D.C., 115 volts A.C. 

Let us help you fit this or other Oster motors 
to your requirements. Write for details. ‘ 

M-16 


1/100 H.P. 
MOTOR 
(illustrated) 


John Oster Mfg. Co., of Illinois 


Dept. Q-16 


Genoa, Illinois 


CRANE SAVES MUSCLES 


Trucked hundreds of miles from fac- 
tory to war housing sites, prefabricated 
houses designed by Tennessee Valley 
Authority (BW—May6’44,p40) are 
quickly set on foundation piles by 


mobile crane. Used mainly on large 
projects, this method saves time and 
muscles formerly required to move 
sections into place on rollers. With 
plumbing, wiring, and decorations al- 
ready installed, the units are joined 
to form one- and two-bedroom homes. 


homes of greater value and more spa- 
cious living area embodying improve- 
ments in building methods and refine- 
ments in existing materials. 

They are comforted by the thought 
that, whatever may be the aspirations 
of the home-buying public expressed in 
sampling surveys, postwar needs in terms 
of dwelling units are estimated to range 
from 400,000 a year to 1,900,000 a year 
for ten years (BW—Mar.25’44,p15). 
This should keep them busy until the 
materials men are ready to clothe the 


dream house with more realism. 


BREWING CORP. SPREADS 


Cleveland’s fast-growing Brewing 
Corp. of America, whose aggressive 
merchandising lifted its sales from 20th 
to 15th place in last year’s roster of pro- 
lucers (BW —Apr.15’44,p106), increased 
its potential volume by another 
one-fourth last week by acquiring two 
other Cleveland breweries, the Tip Top 
and Forest City. 

Thus the company backs its convic- 
tion that it has won a larger postwar 
market for its Carling’s Red Cap ale. 
It has held the attention of the indus- 
try by its growing sales. 

James A. Bohannon, Brewing Corp. 
president, announced the formation of 
a new wholly owned subsidiary, Car- 


ling’s Inc., which will operate the two 
new properties as well as any future ac- 
quisitions. While the purchase price 
was not disclosed, former officials of 
the Tip Top Brewing Co. and Forest 
City Brewing Co. estimated their com- 
bined value at $1,500,000. 

The new facilities will give Brewing 
Corp. a yearly capacity of 1,000,000 
bbl., five times the initial volume ten 
years ago. 


NHA GETS SHIPYARD HOUSES 


When the National Housing Agency 
took control this month of defense 
housing projects built by the Maritime 
Commission for shipyard workers in 
eight communities, there was a cash 
dividend in it for the cities. 

The Maritime Commission was for- 
bidden by law to make payments in lieu 
of taxes to the communities. But NHA 
is not so bound. Its annual payments 
will aggregate some $700,000 for the 
$40,000,000 of dwellings housing !5,- 
851 persons. 

NHA expects to effect economies in 
management because of the proximity 
of projects of its own. The projects 
are in Richmond and Oakland, Calif.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Beaumont, Tex.; Pasca- 
goula, Miss.; South Portland, Mc, 
Tampa and Panama City, Fla. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities, 
price control, and transportation. 


am 


Increased Civilian Supply 


WPB has authorized formally the pro- 
duction of 800,000 civilian-type telephone 
sets for delivery in the fall; each telephone 
company may order up to 1% of the tele- 
hones that it had in service on Dec. 31, 
1943, if there is an immediate subscriber 
for every telephone ordered (Utilities Order 
U-8, revised). . . . Limited production of 
electric water heaters for civilian use is 
authorized, new quotas are established for 
nonelectric water heaters, and metal jackets 
for heaters are again permitted as a result of 
an amendment to WPB Order L-185. . . . 
About 750,000 yd. of nylon parachute 
doth, now in the hands of weavers, have 
been released by WPB because the cloth is 
unsuitable for military use; it will be dis- 
tributed to civilians through normal chan- 
nels. . . . Manufacturers who wish to in- 
crease their output of infants’ shoes are 
promised favorable consideration if they will 
apply to WPB’s Leather & Shoe Division. 
.. . By amending Order M-63, all controls 
are lifted from imports of cod oil, metallic 
mercury and mercury-bearing ores and con- 
centrates, bananas, and dehydrated vege- 
tables except onions and edible olive oil. 
.. » Manufacturers of can openers may use 
twice as much iron and steel as they have 
been using recently for household can 
openers, and two and one-third times the 
previous rate for institutional can openers, 
while zinc may be used for all types, WPB 
has ruled in Supplementary Order L-30-d, 
amended. . . . WPB Order M-9-c has been 
amended to permit manufacturers to use 
copper and copper-base alloys in civilian 
ammunition without filing appeals. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


War Food Order 33, originally Order 
M-193, establishing standards for recovering 
glycerin from fats and oils split into fatty 
acids or made into soap has been revoked 
in view of the improved glycerin situation. 
. . . Restrictions on distributors’ inventories 
of aluminum powder and paint have been 
relaxed to permit sales after June 30 with- 
out preference ratings or end-use limita- 
tions; manufacturers may apply to the Alu- 
minum & Magnesium Division of WPB if 
they want these materials for uses other 
than those allowed under Supplementary 
Order M-l-g. . . . Set-aside requirements 
for fish oil were removed by revocation of 
WFO 60....Alox 600, an oxidized petro- 
latum compound used as a rust inhibitor, 
has been freed from allocation by WPB 
Order M-340, as amended. ... Under 
WPB Order M-138, as amended, all re- 
strictions on the use of istle except F.A.O. 


(fair average quality), palma, and pita have 
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PHOTO @ CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE COP 


Ty 
EE piciene and unrestricted 


movement of concentrated loads to all plant 
areas demands modern handling 
equipment of extreme maneuverability, power and speed 


«+. equipment that can go anywhere, 


~~ TOWMOTOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 £. 152N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAIGHT-GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


THIS ANSWER TO TODAY'S PROBLEMS MAY PROVE 


hfe-Sawer lomowow 


Many an overworked factory has solved 
universally troublesome problems with 
Louden Overhead Handling. These Lou- 
den Systems took handling out of the 
hands of men and provided the equivalent 
of a big new manpower reserve. These 
Louden Systems took handling off the 
floor and made room for more produc- 
tion equipment. These Louden Systems 
simplified assembly and process opera- 
tions...let men and machines spend more 
time at work ... and in doing all these 
things increased production tremendous- 
ly. Tomorrow when the race to reconvert 
begins, these self-same Louden Systems 
will provide the precise flexibility and 
adaptability to place their possessors 
ahead in the race...and will even help in 
the big job of plant rearrangement. How 
much Louden Systems can help you, today 
and tomorrow, is told in the free Louden 
book “Economical Materials Handling.” 
A copy will be sent at your request. The 
Louden Machinery Company ...< 5228 
West Superior Avenue, Fairfield, Iowa. 


LOUDEN 


What Louden Does 
Louden Overhead Han- 
dling moves the trans- 
portation of materials, 
parts and assemblies out 
of the way of men and 
equipment, to the unused 
factory ceiling, saves 
floor areas for produc- : 
tion, It can reach machines, bins, tables, ovens, 
etc., otherwise inaccessible . . . can travel from 
machine to machine, department to department, 
building to building . . . from the receiving door 
gh the entire plant to 

the shipping platform. It can 
consist of simple, manually- < 
operated hoists, cranes, and 
carriers; floor-operated 
power units; cab-operated 
types; or the amazing new 
ial-operated Louden Auto- 
matic Dispatch System. A 
wide range of track sizes per- = 
mits proper engineering of each Louden installa- 
tion to load requirements. Many of America's 
most modern factories are completely Louden 
eguloped and the full list of jen users reads 
like a roll call of the world’s leading industrials. 


FREE Materials Handling Manvol 


64 pages of facts and ghoteerephe, 
scores of installations. How to han- 
dle all kinds of materials, in all kinds 
of plants. A wealth of man-saving, 
time-saving, space-saving ideas an 

methods. Write for free copy today. 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 


been removed. . . . Wooden shipping on. 
tainers may be used for packing and ip. 
ping certain fruits and vegetables ler 

/PB Order L-232-a, as amended, ile 
restrictions on the use of these conte. crs 
by commercial growers of California and 
Arizona oranges and grapefruit are ¢ cd, 
. « » WPB Order L-151, as amended, « +b. 
lishes a procedure to allow manufactu:. of 
domestic watt-hour meters. . . . By an. nd- 
ing order M-150, WPB has reduced the 
number of prohibited uses of aron.atic 
petrolatum solvents (Class A) from 9? 
items to 38, and has added three new per. 
mitted uses for Class B solvents. 


Cotton Textiles 


In line with the cotton textile provisions 
of the new Stabilization Extension Act of 
1944 (BW—Jul.1’44,p15), OPA has author. 
ized price increases for most combed and 
carded cotton yarns, major types of sliccts 
and pillowcases, denims, certain chambrays, 
most combed yarn fabrics, and knit cotton 
heavy-weight underwear covered by MPR 
221. Manufacturers’ prices for the basic 
construction of denim (2.20 yd. a Ib.) are 
increased 1¢ a yd., from 204¢ to 2i}¢. 
Other specific increases are to be an- 
nounced. Manufacturers of these goods and 
of Class “A” gray print cloths may make 
open contracts, effective June 30, for sales 
at the new prices to be established. At the 
mill level, estimates place these increases 
at between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000, 
(Amendment 20, Revised Price Schedule 
35, for denim.) 

Percentages of cotton textile producers’ 
output that must be set aside during the 
third quarter of 1944 for export orders are 
fixed by WPB in amendments to Order 
M-317. Under a new provision, preference 
rating set by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration for export licenses and release cer- 
tificates are automatically canceled if they 
are not applied within six months from 
the date of issue. This does not apply to 
ratings on orders accepted before Aug. 1, 
1944, for delivery before Oct. 1, 1944. 


Small Business 


At the request of the War Dept., the 
Dept. of Commerce is preparing, through 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, a series of books on establishing and 
operating small businesses and shops in a 
number of fields. The following fields are 
to be included: metal working shops, saw- 
mills, painting contractors, building con- 
tractors, electrical appliance stores, groccry 
stores, restaurants, dry cleaning establish- 
ments, shoe repair shops, filling stations, 
laundries, auto repair shops, real estate and 
insurance, heating and plumbing, apparel 
stores, beauty parlors, variety and general 


merchandise stores, bakery stores, drug 
stores. 
Passenger Automobiles 

Rationing requirements for passenger 


automobiles have been tightened by OPA 
to put all 1942 hard-top cars with factory 
list prices ranging from $1,500 to $2,500, 
and 1942 convertible soft-top cars listed 
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Who holds it up when he lets go? 


OSTWAR planning meetings are no 

longer adjourning with the rosy 
and reassuring thought that enough 
people will WANT enough things, 
after this war, to keep America’s pro- 
ductive capacity busy and provide 
plenty of jobs. 

For Management is recognizing 
that wanting-power is not necessarily 
buying-power. 

They’re realizing that a man with 
$100 in his pocket may want a new 
radio, a new suit of clothes and a new 
vacuum sweeper... but unless their 
cost enables him to buy all three, one 
is going to remain unsold. 


THE $150,000,000,000 QUESTION 


It’s becoming more and more apparent 
that the creation of value ...of pro- 
viding “more for the money”... is the 
only permanent basis for a sound 
economy under our free enterprise 
system. Only by increasing what 
wages will buy can 40% more people 
be put to work than were employed in 
1940, national production maintained 
at a 185 to 150-billion dollar level. 


HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 


What more can be done to cut costs? 
For one thing, economic waste has al- 
ready been largely streamlined out of 
direct manufacturing costs through 
straight-line production. 


But war production experience has 
pointed to another major opportunity 
for reducing non-productive costs in 
business. Only under the stress of war 
have many companies found what a 
staggering load was being added to 
costs—by ineffective systems of control 
...by excessive paperwork...by ineffi- 
cient and expensive methods of writing 
forms, making records and using them. 


A great potential of cost reduction 
has been clearly marked out in experi- 
ences such as saving 30,000 man-hours 
previously lost annually in a system 
of obtaining material from a manu- 


facturer’s stores department. And, for 
another example, eliminating 79% of 
the labor cost of writing and filing 
50,000 sets of forms for Factory Serv- 
ice Orders — saving $10,364. 


Studies by Standard’s systems ex- 
perts and their Formcraft Engineer- 
ing staffs of analysts, form designers 
and business machine specialists have 
demonstrated this opportunity almost 
everywhere. Pd ale 


The installation of Standard’s sys- 
tems at present depends en current 
manufacturing facilities and “war 
needs first.” However, preparatory 
studies in your business NOW might 
aid in planning your answer to to- 
morrow’s “150 billion dollar question.” 
Would you like to see some actual case 
studies? Write for a sample Form- 
craft Digest and check list. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


* Manufacturer of Record Systems of Conirol for Business and Industry 
; DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standerd Register Sales Co., Oakland, Cal. Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd. Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid 


No matter what your fencing problem—it 
pays to get the benefit of Anchor’s 52 years” 
experience on every type of industrial 
fence, barrier, and enclosure: chain link, 


special constructions. Anchor’s 16 branch 
offices provide speedy nation-wide service. 
Write for Free Industrial Fence Catalog 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence Engi- 
neer. You may be surprised to learn how 
Anchor’s experience can save you head- 
aches, time, money! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6670 Eastern Avenue 
BALTIMORE -24, MARYLAND 


OFTEN SHOULD A WATCH- 
MAN MAKE HIS ROUNDS? 


How long should his route be? How long 
should his rest period be? Do you know 
the answer to these important questions? 
DETEX will be glad to tell you. 


Vital problems 
beoring upon the 
safety of your plant 
property are dis- 
cussed in the DETEX 
Plant Protection 
Manual. Send for 
your FREE copy 
today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 8w-8 


. ow. 
Home Office, 76 Verick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN *% ECO % ALERT & PATROL 


barbed wire, woven wood, board, other 


up to $2,500 on the same ration basis as 
lower-priced hard-top cars. Formerly, any- 
one could get a certificate for the higher- 
priced hard-top automobile if the car was 
needed for business or for work contributing 
to the war effort or to the public welfare. 
Requirements for cars selling for $2,500 or 
more and for 1941 cars driven less than 
1,000 miles remain unchanged. (Amend- 
ment 13, Ration Order 2B.) 


Oil and Gas Wells 


Federal restrictions on the drilling and 
equipping of oil and gas wells throughout 
the country have been eased by action of 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 
Subject to certain conditions, a dry gas 
well may be drilled anywhere (except in 
areas designated as “restricted” by PAW) 
if it is the only drilling or producible well 


in an area of 640 surface acres. Mat 
costing up to $10,000 for one operatic 
now automatically intel for 
gathering lines and gas lift and b 
plants, and for natural gasoline rec: 
gas treating, cycling, and pressure m 
nance. The reworking, redrilling, or 
ening of any gas or oil well is pern 
(PAO 11, as amended.) Drillin conti 
by supplementary orders applicable to 
fied parts of the country is not affect: 
this order. 


Petroleum 


To take care of sharply increased mil 
demands for petroleum and petroleum 
ucts—particularly fighting-grade avi 
gasoline—the Office of Defense Transp 
tion has notified oil companies that 
car loadings of these vital oils mus 
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American Red Cross 
(Two blood donor centers) 


Basalt Rock Co., Ine. 


Chicago, Il. 


Harper-Wyman Co. 


The Perfect Circle Co. 
(Four plants) 


Rheem Mfg. Co. 


Engi : 
Napa, Calif. * Fool & Engineering New Orleans, La. 
a —_— Co. Dearborn, Mich. The Schaible Co. 
Ambridge, ‘a. fren a Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brair Hill Stone Co. piierich & Bendy - The Steel Products Engi 

: Louisville, Ky. . 
Glenmont, Ohio neering Co. 
Brit Equipment Co. P. R. Hoffman Co. Springfield, Ohio 
Ambridge, Pa. arlisle, Pa. I. Stern & Co., Inc. 
Brown-Line Gear Co. Holophane Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Newark, Ohio Sturgeon Electric Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. Kewaunee Shipbuilding & En- Denver, Colo. 
(Two plants) gineering Co. Tri-Clover Machine Co. 
Clopay Corp. Kewaunee, Wis. Kenosha, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Harry Lang Co. United Cork Cos., American 
Eagle Signal Corp. River Falls, Wis. Bridge Co. Shipyard 
Moline, Ill. ’ Ambridge, Pa. 

Litton Engineering Labora- 


Electro-Voice Mfg. Co., Inc. 


South Bend, Ind. 

Ethyl Dow Chemical Co. 

Wilmington, N. C. 

Federal Electric Co. 

-Chicago, Il. 

Federal-Moguel Corp. 

Greenville, Mich. 

General Cable Corp. 

Bayonne, N. J. 

General Engineering Works 

Chicago, Il. 

General Motors Corp. 
Bay City, Mich. 

Ben C. Gerwick, Inc. 

Hunters Point, Calif. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Decatur, Ala. 


Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 


tories 
Redwood City, Calif. 
H. W. Loud Machine Works 
Pomona, Calif. 


McCarty-Johnson Plumbing & 
Héating Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Morgan Bros. Co., American 
Bridge Co. Shipyard 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Motiograph 

Chicago, Ill. 

National Gypsum Co. 

Niles, Ohio 

Oiljak Mfg. Co. 

Montclair, N. J. 

The Parkersburg Rig & Reel 


0. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


U. S. Gauge Co. 

Sellersville, Pa. 

Vanco Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 

Vandercook & Sons 

Chicago, IIL 

Victory Ordnance Corp. 

Peru, Ind, 

Vorset Corp. 

Oxford, N. J. 

Wehr Steel Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Worcester Stamped Metal C 

Worcester, Mass. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Stamford, Conn. 

York Corrugating Co. 

York, Pa. 


production announced prior to thiq new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week. 
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PHILCO FLOTE BATTERIES 


ELIMINATE THE PROBLEM OF LOW 


CELLS IN FULL FLOAT SERVICE 


Seteee” 


Typical Philco Battery Installation, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corporation, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


When Philco engineers pioneered the famous 
Floté grid, they eliminated for keeps, the prob- 
lem of low cells in full float service. By casting 
the grid in a special metal, developed by Philco 
researchexpresslyforthis purpose, they changed 
the chemical reaction within the cell so as to 
remove the cause of low cells. This important 
milestone in storage battery progress is one of 
many advanced features which make Philco 
Batteries tops in efficient, trouble-free perform- 
ance and long service life. It is one of the 
reasons why so many prominent Telephone, 
Power, Light and Industrial companies spec- 
ify Philco Batteries, over and over again. 
Write for latest Philco Battery catalog fea- 
turing batteries for your specialized needs. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 


poy PHILCO STORAGE BATTERIES 


4 Zz Backed by 50 years of experience 
in industrial storage battery development. 


Way BE PRIMITIVE 7 


Handle your materials the modern way— 


the faster, safer, more economical way— 


USE 


Heppenstall Safe-T-Tongs 


No matter what you handle—if the operation is repetitive 
—the answer is Heppenstall Tongs . . . Heppenstall makes 
’em to handle any weight, shape or type of material. 
They’re fully automatic. They pick-up, land and release 
a load simply by raising and lowering the crane. They’re 
the fastest, safest, most economical method known in 
material handling. Write for booklet. Heppenstall Com- 
pany, Department BW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forgina Fine Steels for Over 55 Years 


given preference over all other { 
shipments. Shipping and loading 0, 
must be carried on every day, i 
Sunday. Railroads are called on 
petroleum shipments by reducing t 
around time of all tank cars. 

Petroleum Administration for Wy 
established minimum viscosities for 
grades of civilian oils manufacturc 
ered, or received in the Pacific Coa 
(PAW District V). (Petroleum Distri! 
Order 22. 


Wool Imports 


Ceiling prices for foreign wools. wool 
tops, and wool top future contracts will be 
adjusted on prevailing commercial rates for 
war risk insurance, not on rates prcvioush 
offered by the War Shipping Adniinistrg. 
tion. This OPA announcement wa 
because WSA discontinued writing 
insurance on wool after June 2 
amounts which may be added for 
insurance in determining ceiling pr 
foreign shorn and pulled wools, in 
carpet wools, must not be greater than the 
cost of such insurance written by WS<A. 
(Revised Price Schedule 58.) 

Tin 

Restrictions on uses of tin have been 
revised by WPB to raise from 21% to 30% 
the tin content of solder which may not be 
used except as specifically authorized, and 
to require certification for the purchase of 
all solders. Radio, radar, electrical appli- 
ances are added to the list of products in 
which solder containing more than 35% 
tin may be used. Fabrication of terne plate 
is added to the list of operations in which 


solder with this same tin content is per 
mitted. (Order M-43, as amended.) 


Scrap Aluminum Foil 


OPA has set a maximum price of 16¢ a 
Ib. for clean scrap aluminum foil (including 
light-gage aluminum sheet not more than 
.006 in. thick). Formerly, scrap aluminum 
foil was subject to General Max. This price 
has been established because new uses of 
the foil have been developed, and consider- 
able scrap has accumulated as a result. 
Preparation of low-grade aluminum residues, 
such as drosses, skimmings, grindings, and 
sawings, is also given a special pricing pro 
cedure. (Amendment 6, Regulation 2.) 


Lumber 


To implement further the lumber con- 
trols established by Order L-335 (BW —Jul 
1'44,p74), WPB has issued five directions 
that establish specified percentages of out- 
put which sawmills are required to set 
aside for military orders. Percentages vary 
with the size of the mill and with the kind 
of wood. Species covered by the directions 
include Douglas fir, ponderosa pine, rcd- 
wood, southern yellow pine, red or yellow 
cypress. 

Sawmills producing lumber from Douglas 
fir, white fir, noble fir, Sitka spruce, and 
West Coast hemlock, that are averaging 
25,000 b, ft. or more a day or that did 
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The ‘ ' ms 1/16" Shaft diam. 


for : Tf r \ wn HEREVER there is a rotating shaft that 

Lf f a Wirnust be sealed against the escape of gas, 
air or liquid—there is a Sylphon Shaft Seal to 
meet the individual requirements. Compres- 
sors, pumps, washing machines, hydraulic 
transmissions and a host of similar applications 


have conclusively demonstrated the unique 


my idif iii B advantages of Sylphon Shaft Seals. 

th ity - A Sylphon Shaft Seal, properly installed, 
and | ‘Z rarely requires any further attention. The seal 
e of & nose is machined to “thousandth-of-an-inch” 
ppli 4 tolerarice, and the heart of the seal is the 
a : Sylphon Bellows . . . positive assurance of per- 
fee , fect, trouble-free sealing. 

hich 4 Lillie | oA Friction loss is reduced to a minimum by 


per- 1 i} q a using anti-friction metals such as leaded bronze, 
\ | oil impregnated porous bronze and graphited 
bearing bronze. 


A wide variety of types and sizes are avail- 


he able, and many applications have been made 
< ! \\ i ’ pe to machines originally designed to carry other 
num * WANS 4 types of seals. 
apd : — < Investigate Sylphon Shaft Seals. Send for 
‘der. Bulletin OW-825. 

> * e 
- a $1Z€s—Sylphon Shaft Seals have been made in sizes 
ai yg from 1/16” to 16” shaft diameter. 


pro- arr PRESSURES—Correct engineering, accurate machin- 
eh ing and careful balance produce a perfect seal 

against any pressure up to hundreds of pounds, 

with a minimum of friction. 

SPEEDS—Generally used for shaft speeds up to 400 

RPM, but successful at much ws am speeds. 

CORROSION — Highly resistant to fluids and gases 


which affect ordinary packing materials. 


con- A 16-inch diameter shaft seal, for a secret 
-Jul military application. 
ions 
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Your tailor cuts your suit to your pre- 
cis¢ measurements. Gas heat-treating 
of metals does exactly that. The Gas 
industrial engineer and the manufac- 
turer of heat-treating equipment are 
on the same victory team: All they 
need to know is—what physical prop- 
erties do you want in your final 
product? With that information, they 
can usually draw upon standard units 
of modern Gas equipment to solve 
your problem. 


Frequently it may require putting 
together standard parts in a special 
arrangement. But, whether your prod- 
uct is a tiny metal ball of some special 
alloy or a slab of steel weighing 20 


BUY WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


Modern Gas Heat-Treating 


Gas engineers “reach into the file drawers” 


| for the right application for a given product 


tons, there is a Gas heat-treating tech- 
nique which can usually be accom- 
plished with standard parts. And 
almost invariably installation cost and 
unit cost can be lowered. ' 

By all means, check with your Gas 
company on today’s new Gas heat- 
treating techniques . . . not only for 
today, but for post-war. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


0 


THE TREND 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


average that amount daily on their «erat, 
ing days in the six months ended [) . 3 
1943, must allow military orders pr ‘ 
over other orders up to 35% of t! 
pected monthly shipments. The on); 

over which military demands do n 
precedence are those rated AAA. 

tions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Order L-335.) 

Farmers in all states who need lum) r {o; 
essential maintenance and repair 
farms may obtain preference ati: { 
AA-3 and, in some cases, of AA-2, th. Wa, 
Food Administration has announced 


Firewood 


To halt diversion of firewood to other 
channels, OPA now requires that Prod uce 
prices for pulpwood produced im the wi ster 
half of the U.S. may not exceed Proc ucers 
maximum prices for firewood established }y 
local OPA rulings. (Amendment 65, Re. 
vised Supplementary Regulation 1.) 


Other Price Actions 


In a series of actions, OPA has esta 
retail markups for additional fresh fruits and 
vegetables, packaged vegetables ready t 
cook, sweet peppers, cucumbers, mclons 
has set maximum prices for all melons, in 
cluding watermelons, and for certain berries 
has established an adjustable pricing mcthod 
for larger containers of frozen asparagus, 
spinach, peas, and strawberries; and, with 
War Food Administration, has announced 
that growers’ and processors’ ceiling prices 
for the 1944 pack of canned and frozen 
apricots will include raw-product costs in 
creases since 1941, and has established 
grower support prices for dried apricots 
peaches, and pears (Amendment 19, Regu 
lation 422; Amendment 20, Regulation 423; 
Amendments 33, 34, 36, Regulation 426; 
Order 27, Section 9, Regulation 409.) 
Domestic tung oil has been given dollar- 
and-cents ceiling prices by OPA in Amend- 
ment 27, Regulation 53. . . . OPA Regila- 
tion 36 establishes dollar-and-cents ceiling 
prices per 100 Ib. for gum rosin for a 60- 
day period. . . . To encourage importation 
of the raw roots and flowers for processing 
rotenone and pyrethrum products, ceiling 
prices on these plants have been raised by 
OPA Revised Regulation 298. . , . Sales 
of accumulated stocks of food by govem- 
ment agencies to licensed ship supplicrs or 
to corporations designated by War Shipping 
Administration are exempt from price con- 
trol under Amendment 1, Supplementan 
OPA Order 81. . . . OPA has brought all 
sales of flameproof cotton insulation under 
a single order, MPR 544. 


Other Priority Actions 


To further conserve manila fiber, WPB 
has provided a 25% reduction in manila 
processing quotas and is allowing manufac- 
turers of cordage to process manila rope for 
only the ten uses listed in Order M-54, 5 
amended. . . . Chromium metals may not 
be used to make nickel-chrome resistance 
wire under Direction 2, General Preference 
Order M-18-a, and such wire may not 
delivered for use in domestic or commercial 
electric appliances, WPB has announce 
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speed milling cutter cuts an 
extruded angle shape of dura 
metal quickly and accurately. 


Katy’ Comes Out 


M-K-T provides good case 
study of how war has helped | 
® railroads. Katy has cut debt and 
renovated its properties. 


For a case study of what the war boom | 
has done for a railroad, consider the case 
of the “Katy’—the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas R.R. | 

At the year-end of 1940 the Katy was | 

completing a disastrous seven-year | 

® stretch during which earnings failed by | 
almost $12,500,000 to cover fixed inter- 
est charges. 
e Got RFC Loan—Despite a $2,824,000 | 
joan grudgingly granted by the Recon- | 
struction Finance Corp. in 1938 to pay | 
interest, taxes, and some maturing debt, | 
the road’s cash by then had slipped to | 
$2,573,000, hardly enough to pay fixed 
charges for six months. 

The Katy’s current liabilities at the | 
close of 1940 were about $400,000 more 
than its current assets. And gone were 
the working capital of $12,659,000 and 
the cash and government bondholdings | 
of $11,440,000 it had when it first en- 
tered the depression 1930’s. 
eFaced Big Task—But what was per- 
haps even more serious, because of de- | 
ferred maintenance, 43% of the road’s 
engines and 12% of its freight cars were | 
then laid up awaiting major repairs. 


So hopeless did the road’s situation H 
appear around 1940, in fact, that the .--with compact, adaptable 


Katy’s first mortgage bonds sold on the | | Delta-Milwaukee Machines 
New York Stock ange for as little | : 


as 19¢ on _ a = —~ interest | ..and get the same running start that help- 
was never defaulted, € road § various | 
sila dante jomees vier obtainable ed American industry to convert for war 


for as low as 74% of par value, while E When the call is for quick action — without 
its preferred could be bought for $1.50 waiting for elaborate, costly, and often inflex- 
and the common for only 25¢ a share. |  petegrg 76-page Blue Book ible special machines — Delta tools are a life- 


ar ee sok ag! «cag badger age gives you 140 examples . . . saver. In retooling for war — and in meeting 


: . . . actual case histories in which | today’s demands for lightning-fast model 
1941, and that year it managed to cover | special-purpose machines for war ey based day’ b 

its fined chanves fall | production were built around changes based on yesterday’s combat exper- 

y. standard Delta components — low : they h I d ignifi ; 

© Reaches ew Highs—By 1942, the in sast, compass. sadly available, ss —< 3 ae played a significant part in 
tonnage-haul had become almost twice | ments ‘changed. The same ingen.  S@Ving vital days, weeks, or even months. 
as heavy as two years previously. Total | {u5,cering for peace.” “*° @ =~ They’re ready to do it again — when you re- 
oy a ran 113% above 1940 levels, Write for your free copy. convert for peace. Investigate today! 
and fixed interest was earned over two 
and one-half times, the highest coverage 
ratio in the Katy’s history. 

In 1943 the road’s revenues were al- 
most three times those of 1940. Federal 
and other taxes soared far beyond any 
previous levels, and operating costs 


were up sharply. Nonetheless, net in- 


MA-10 


PCC SS SSC SS SSS SSCS SSS ESSE SB BSB Be SES eee ses 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
902-G E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my free copy of your mew 76-page 
Blue Book, and catalog of low-cost Delta Tooke. 


Feseeeeeaee2eeee 
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Need this man 
in San Francisco? 


A MATURE, adaptable man who re- 
sponds with thoughtful enthusi- 
asm to difficult jobs .. . if convinced 


they’re worthwhile. 


He has had long, varied erperience 
in advertising; selling; organization; 
personnel. e knows the Pacific 
Coast. He knows how to dig-up what 
he doesn’t know. 


He seeks to work for and with a 
man who expects high —— 
resourcefulness, good judgment of 
people and trends; and who is able 
enough to use and value these quali- 
ties. 

Address: E. M. W. c/o Maurice 
C. Ledge, 116 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 5 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Di has declared 
a dividend for the third quarter of 50 
cents per share on the stock of the 
Company, payable July 31, 1944 to 
stockholders of record July 19, 1944 


and a dividend for the fourth quarter 
of 50 cents per share payable October 
31, 1944 to stockholders of record 
October 16, 1944. 


+ 


i ts 


Iuveslou Medial, Ine 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend of 
twenty cents per share payable on July 
15, 1944 to shareholders on record as 
of June 30, 1944. 

E. E. CRABB, President 


HANSEN “sx* 
ove~ TACKER * 


HANSEN TACKER, Illustrated, ts used for tack- 
ing, fastening, assembly jobs. Drives 2-poi 
Tackpoints. Self-contained. One- 
hand ooration. Drives fast as 
you grip. Investigate! 


REQUEST 
FOLDER 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5120 RavVENSWwoOoD AVE CHICAGO 4O ILL 


come wasn’t so far under 1942’s record- 
breaking rt. 

© Profits wed Back—But what is 
more important, when the war began 
to stimulate traffic, the Ka peat a 
on a program that involved plowing back 
into the property every available dollar 
of earnings to enable the system to meet 
the demands that it foresaw. 

As a result, expenditures for mainte- 
nance of roadway and structures, which 
in the depression years had averaged $3,- 
850,000 annually, climbed to $4,800,- 
000 in 1941, to $10,850,000 in 1942, 
and soared to over $19,000,000 in 1943. 
@ Pro Renovated — With such 
funds the road has been strengthening 
every element of its fixed property, in- 
cluding the laying of substantial 
amounts of heavier rails and new ties, 
reballasting, improving the drainage and 
roadbed stabilization of its main line, 
strengthening bridges and extensively 
improving important freight yards. 

rge sums have been spent on Katy’s 
motive power and freight cars, too. Over 
232 engines went through its shops in 
1942 and another 257 in 1943. At the 
end of 1943 it was thus able to report 
only 22, or 7%, of its engines awaiting 
major repairs. Virtually all its freight 
cars, also, are in a condition to meet the 
present demand. 
@ Debt Cut—Despite all the cash going 
into the property, however, Katy has 
been able to embark on one of the most 
comprehensive debt retirement pro- 
grams thus far in operation among the 
Class I carriers. 

Its mortgage bond debt, totalling 

$92,979,000 at the close of 1940, had 
been cut to $71,290,000 by the close of 
1943 through company purchases in the 
open market. This year it has retired an 
additional $5,124,000 of bonds—up to a 
month ago—and further gains in this 
direction are expected this year. 
@ Charges Are Less—Consequently, fixed 
charges now are running at an annual 
rate of some $3,300,000, compared with 
1940’s requirement of $4,351,000. And 
despite its large expenditure in recent 
years, Katy recently reported holding 
some $11,300,000 cash. 

Whether the system will be able in 

the normal postwar years successfully 
to combat the unfavorable factors that 
almost caused it serious trouble until 
war conditions put them to flight, of 
course, remains to be seen. 
e@ They Are Hopeful—However, present 
holders of its various securities appear to 
have very definite hopes in that connec- 
tion as Katy’s 4% first mortgage bonds 
recently sold at a price of 714% of par 
and the various second mortgage 4%, 
44% and 5% issues at 644% to 75% 
of par. Even its preferred stock has sold 
as Riigh this year as $16.50 and its com- 
mon at over $4 a share, 
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APC Will Unload 


Drive is being orga: ized 
to sell enemy-alien securit::s in 
open market. American Pot: sh 
Chemical is first offering. 


Alien Property Custodian James f. 

Markham intends to sell within « yeq 
all securities of the more thai 30 
enemy-alien-controlled companies it now 
owns, or to liquidate such properties if 
stock offerings are not practicable. 
@ No. 1 on the List—First to be disposed 
of, according to present plans, is the 
90% stock interest in American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. Markham has just 
appointed a special advisory group of 
investment bankers to assist in this oper. 
ation. 

The names of those on the committee 

have not been revealed. Wall Street 
believes that the group includes, aimong 
others, representatives of Dillon, Read 
& Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman 
Bros., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
@ Spread It Thin—The committees first 
job will be to help organize a gigantic 
sales group of investment dealers to sell 
the American Potash shares to individual 
investors under a plan designed by the 
APC to spread ownership of the com- 
pany so thin that it will be impossible 
for any German interests ever again to 
obtain control of the property. 

As many investment dealers as pos. 
sible will be invited to participate, and 


Alien Property Custodian James E. 
Markham directs the plan by which 
enemy holdings in the United States 
will be completely Americanized. 
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we THEY EVER mount a 
Diesel Tractor alongside the 
cannon on a courthouse lawn to 
honor this great combat weapon? 


———— ® Anyway, it’s an idea! For here’s a 


peace-time builder that’s a sensation 
on the battlefield, winning praises from 
Gls and Generals alike— moving dirt, 
rock, sand, frozen tundra and jungle 
swamp—by the ton and in a hurry. 


Tens of thousands of International 
Tractors are serving the military— 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Air Forces. Tractors pave 
the way for airpower, footpower and 
firepower ... All honor to the men who 
drive them! 


While these tractors are fighting on 
the battlefront, it’s up to all tractor 


operators to conserve equipment here 
on the home front. Make it last! Har- 
vester and the International Power 
Distributors stand ready to see you 
through. 


If your need for new equipment is 
vital to the war effort, we will have 
equipment for you. If your need is less 
vital we will safeguard your present 
International Power with every serv- 
ice at our command. 


And in the meantime, let’s all re- 
member that it’s up to all of us to fight 
harder on the home front . . . fight on 
the food front—give to the blood bank 
—buy extra War Bonds—fight inflation. 
FOR VICTORY. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago |, Illinois 


= _ | if the method produces satisfacto: te. 


Its the sam i 1 
This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer suits the same ormula will be fo wed 


to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The subsequently with other large off ngs, 

offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. e Bids to Be Asked—Smaller co: or. 

New Issue tions, however, are expected to |. dis. 
posed of through competitive bic Jin 

$10,000,000 wherever possible in large blocks : 

Thus far, according to Markham. the 

The Quaker Oats Company armed services haven’t > omg any 
Twenty-Year 2%% Debentures objections. Should they object tat 3 


specific sale would obstruct the war 
effort, their wishes will be paramount, 
@ Appraisal Under Way—Apprais¢ :; are 
determining the value of Americai: Pot. 
ash assets, as well as the price at \ hich 
the company’s stock should be offered, 
But no steps to register and sel! the 


Copies of the Pros tus may be obtained from only such stock are likely to be taken beforc carly 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in fall. 


compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. . : f 

American Potash & Chemical Corp. is 
one of the nation’s largest producers 
of potash, borax, and soda and their 


To be dated July 1, 1944 To mature July 1, 1964 


Price 9934% and accrued interest 


Harriman Ripley & Co. derivatives. Its output is used cxten- 
os ; —— ; i sively in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
Mellon Securities Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane soaps, explosives, dyes, photographic ma- 


terials, and numerous important war 


Glore, Forgan & Co. William Blair & Company Harris, Hall & Company products. 


(Incorporated) ; : 
c ; : @ Profits Held Firm—Earnings, which 
Hornblower & Weeks The Wisconsin Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. managed to stay in the black even dur 


ing the worst of the depression years, 


Alex. Brown & Sons Estabrook & Co. Stein Bros. & Boyce averaged well over $3 a share from 


1929 to 1940. Dividends, though sus- 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs Farwell, Chapman & Co. Kchhen, McCormick & Co. pended from 1932 to 1935, showed a 


July 10, 1944, yearly average of $1.60. 
Profits in 1943 exceeded $2.60 a 
share, compared with $3.04 in 1942 and 
$2 in 1941. Since the APC assumed 
RESU LTS control, dividends have been paid at an 
annual rate of $1.50. 
e@ Expanded for War—Under APC guid- 
from jour TALK ance some $3,000,000 of the compam's 
own cash has been expended to increase 


How to interest, convince its facilities to meet- war demands. The 
Dec. 31, 1943, balance sheet disclosed 


In 

imj 

© $ saae sph 

and move people to action ye valued at more than $17- ms 
7 

gu 

anc 


' Cash and government security hold- 
A new, dynamic method of organizing and presenting a talk— . 3 ~ Papen 
p tech and proved by an outstanding coach of effective > - waft ny ogs ~— well ~ 
speakers. Includes 11 topnotch business speeches. Use this | ©°SS © $3,100,000 and were more than 
book to make your platform appearances win you encores. three times all current liabilities. W ork- 
ing capital was $4,314,000, compared 


No matter what your business or profession, you can add to | \ ith $3,076,000 at the close of 1942; om 
your ability to address groups, and to deal with individuals the comi any Sad gi Canorteace 0t =f 
Just through the spoken word, by reading and trying the vital, P 848 


bonded indebtedness outstanding; and nos 
an be po for stockholders of some 


SPEAK Well --and WIEN! (235.5 22268 he arc Ae 


Published! - practical hints which this unusual book contains. 


You can get results with any talk, By WILLIAM P. SANDFORD since early 1942 has impounded +79, on 
oor pee theo ‘aoa comlewenn, Gxt porscter 2t Salen srojains for the enol Agricultural 726 of the 528, 390 shares of American 6 
your audience with an ideai. Strip- ssociation and subsidiary companies. g 
ping the nonessentials from the art of 169 pages, 15 illustrations, 8 charts, $2.00 Potash stock outstanding, the “free™ 
public speaking, this book explains the , . 4 stock has continued to be traded on the y 


“C-I1-M-A" fo la, the 4 1 
monsense fundamentals of tadeatiee McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON New York Curb Exchange. There it 


& king, and shows how t i t- : > 

tention and interest, and how to turn has had a 1944 price range between 

~ eee McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 $46.50 and $40 and is now selling at 
Besides presenting many successful ford’s § Well and Win! for 10 dass’ 

apeeees ST Se SS ee caamination on approval, In 10 days twill ‘send $2.00 a $42. es ; 

n used “M-A, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage ( fF = ) 

the author gives 25 direct, practical paid on cash orders.) ; . eA ostwar ering ccoraing \ 


hints to speakers, showing how to be- APC officials, the prominence of Gen- 


PORT os 0 Guilin Mid n 6.'t pots s cube sv kguane vowed JbpsewEearess 


flea all the way through, how to clove ne Se eral Aniline & Film Corp. in the war 
— See Se ee Fe PTE Pour pee crepe nest Tae see effort (BW —Jul.8’44,p54) likely means 
prExamine this book 10, fas * o. EE aS ae that the sale of its stock to American 
=e 7 —e of effec- A ree eee Sa sad Cons BW 7-15-44 

li , 
kind re — ha put over any Books sent on approval in and Canada only 66 Business Week © July 15, 1944 


In the port of Balboa at the Pacific terminus of the most 
important single military installation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the Panama Canal—stands a branch of an American 
bank which is bringing a touch of home to men at war. 


Thousands of members of-the reinforced garrison which 


guards the gréat lifeline between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific have come to rely on this office— 
one of the four Isthmian branches of the Chase 
—for countless personal services beyond those 
normally rendered by acommercial bank. Soldiers 
and sailors of all ranks daily stream in and out 
its doors, cashing checks, transmitting funds, 
arranging for the delivery of flowers and other 
gifts to loved ones on Main Street, U. S. A. 

These personal services, performed without 


profit, are in addition to the regular wartime 


Comparable activities obtain in all four 
Chase branches on the Isthmus—Balboa 
and Panama City on the Pacific side; 
Cristobal and Colon on the Atlantic side. 


THE CHASE 


Havana «- San Juan Panama « 


Colon 


functions of this Chase outpost. Since Pearl Harbor the tasks of 
the staff there have multiplied. Seventy-five per cent of the busi- 
ness of the branch is now related directly to military activities 


such as preparing cash pay rolls for the Army, meeting the 


banking needs of Post Exchanges, caring for Company Funds, 


serving contractors on war projects and facili- 
tating vital shipping through the Canal. 
Today’s Panama looks down on a scene which 
those who struggled with the torrid jungles of 
the Isthmus a few decades ago could scarcely 
have imagined—a great modern fortress guard- 
ing the passageway between two coasts, two 
fleets, two wars! The Chase feels privileged to 
play its small part in furthering this military 
effort and in making life more pleasant for those 


who man the new ramparts of an old land. 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 


- 


Cristobal 


Balboa 


« Office of Representative: Mexico City 


IT’S NEVER ANY OTHER 
TIME BUT... Now 


O FAR as Thermoid is concerned, the only thing that 
counts is today—doing the job now, never postponing it. 


Thermoid is ready now with enormously increased produc- 
tion facilities, including those of the Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., 
which it recently acquired. Thermoid is provided today with 
greatly improved research and laboratory equipment. It is 
grappling this minute with product developments which, 
when perfected, will benefit you. 


Already, in fact, many standard items of the Thermoid line 
have been improved. Product additions have already been 
evolved, and await the moment when they may be released. 


By accepting now as the appointed time . . . by making 
every minute count .. . we provide you with yet another 
reason why.’ 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


investors won't be possible uni] aft, 
hostilities cease, at least in Eurcje. 

In the past two years, altho ch 35 
individual transactions were nec. . 


assets totaling some $200,000,(\9. 

@ Other Holdings—Besides A erica 
Potash and General Aniline (\ hich ; 
the largest of all), the bigger compa 


nies the agency controls include thd 

American Bosch Corp., a maker of b 
electrical equipment valued at abo,imells 8 
$16,000,000; two: Philadelphia comp, {price 1 
nies, Rohm & Haas, a $19,000,0q fm We 
producer of plastics, and Resinous Pro¢.ifyou kn 
ucts & Chemical Co., Inc., valued filet fro! 
$7,000,000; and the $20,000,000 Hugo filwhich 
Stinnes Corp., holding company fo:Milghe bo: 
Hugo Stinnes Industries. edge 
Also controlled are numerous othe; ae 
companies valued at from $1,(00,00) 

to $5,000,000. i 
2 an 
Rumors in Check fi 
SEC lays down two rules fiiown: 
to curb market gyrations akin to pe 
those which gave Park & Tilford it buy' 
common a $50 skid. pe 
The Securities & Exchange Commis- bs 


sion has taken no direct action about 
the recent sharp gyrations of Park & 
Tilford, Inc., common stock which were 
inspired largely by rumors concerning 
the size of a contemplated whisky dis. 
bursement to stockholders and which 
culminated in a drop of some $50 in 
the shares’ market value (BW —Jul.1'44, 
p66). 

@ Two New Rules—However, SEC has 
just announced two new rules to prevent 
abuses in trading before adequate infor- 
mation about contemplated dividends 
or disbursements is available. 

Both, says SEC, are based largely on 
the trading experienced in the stocks 
of some liquor manufacturers which te- 
cently pes. wor dividends payable in 
whisky. 

@ Reports Required—Under Rule No. |, 
any company contemplating a. dividend 
or disbursement to stockholders must 
file telegraphic reports with the commis- 
sion and exchanges where its stock 1s 
listed containing a full description of 
what the corporation has in mind. These 
reports must be filed not later than mid- 
night of the day the dividend is decided 
upon. Supplemental reports are te- 
quired when the originally announced 
terms are changed and when the 
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"ve been working hard these last few years, and when Joe 
ed me up to his fishin’ lodge for the opening of the 
»ason, I said “‘sure!’”? Gosh! —it’s only a hundred miles. 
nd, besides, I’d heard about a side street garage that 
lls gagoline without coupons—and only jacks up the 
price 10 cents a gallon. 

We-e-l-l... here I am on “black market” gas. But, 
vou know ... the peace, the relaxation, the fun I usually 
vet from “‘wettin’ a line” is missin’. I began to think... 
(which I oughta done before comin’ up here!) . . . about 

he boys from the neighborhood—and the shop—and the 
odge—that are off in some Godforsaken hellhole fighting 
or me... for my family. And I remember too damn 

early the hospital ship I saw unloading a cargo of 
yvounded men off Jersey. Guys all bandaged up ... blind 

.. arms missing . . . legs missing. 

Nope, it won’t work. I can’t soft-soap my conscience 

ith thoughts of my puny war efforts while draggin’ 
down a juicy paycheck each week. Buying bonds. . . being 

blood donor . .. and things like that are no sacrifice. I’m 
ctually not “giving” anything—and then to top it all— 

buy “black market” gas which puts money in the hands 
of the enemy called Inflation. That unscrupulous dealer 

nd hundreds like him are outbidding good Americans 
or food, and homes, and clothes. Do you wonder why 
I feel like a heel?” 


Listen Mister, 


acation time is here. But before you buy black market 
as for that trip to the mountains or seashore, ask your- 
elf if you’d like to be in the same boat—and frame of 
: ae I m in. You’ll be stealing gas that’s vital to "°Presentatives im Wess, 
ory. Contributing cold cash to vicious gangsters and _ *9tON to tax 
hugs who steal and “‘black market’ everything from gas- 
line to baby food! You’ll be doing your very best to add 
nother curl to the spiral of inflation. And, if prices get 
ut of hand—watch out! Because you can be wiped out— 
our savings, job, home, insurance, everything! 
Yep, I’ve done a lot of thinking. Made a slip I’m not 
oing to repeat,—and one I’m sure you won’t make... 
t will you? 


DIESEL ann AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 59, N.Y. Builders of diesel-electric equipment and 
aircraft parts for our armed forces. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, Edwards 


Company, Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. * Gasoline Engines ™* Generator Sets » Generators * Power Units 
Switchboards » Pumping Units »* Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment »* Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers 
Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined DeLuxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 


COMPLETE REPRINTS of this message for poster use will be supplied upon request, subject fo the limits of ovr paper allotment. 


, PITNEY-BOWES neon METER CO. 


““Super-SNAFU .. .” 


the guy was, I’m tellin’ ya... His mother writes 
him his wife is slapped in the hospital, will let 
him know what the docs say. . . and the letter’s 


five weeks old! . . . He phones the States, can’t j 


raise anybody at home or in the hospital... and 
figures she must have passed away. Curtains!... 
Well, for two weeks the guy’s in a slipstream. We 
went crazy tryin’ to cover him on the job... Then 
a letter comes from his wife. Whole thing was a 
. false alarm. She’s okay, in Florida with her folks. 


So he snaps out. ..I’m glad my folks know enough | 


to use V-Mail. Gets here in seven, eight days, so 
you don’t worry yourself silly between letters...” 


V-Mail has a special form, so the letter can 
be processed into a film strip, flown on fast 
transport planes to a point nearest destination, 
reproduced and delivered fast ... saving weeks 
over ordinary letters sent by slow ship, saving 
sorely needed shipping space . . . Send shorter 
letters, more frequently, the fastest way—with 
V-Mail! Get forms in stationery, department, 
drug and variety stores. Or we’ll send a packet 

of six with our compliments. Address below... 


Make it V-MAIL! 


dividend or disbursement has illy 

been declared. p 
If the SEC should find on the basis 

of such reports that the informat » », f— 

the proposed transaction is inad 

to permit investors to make a 


Ip 
appraisal of the security’s value, Mi As 


| then order a temporary Suspens) 11 of 


trading in the issue pending mor ade. § 

quate information. expe 
The second rule strengthens per. 

tion of the first. It prohibits an 


VOICE 


the-counter trading m a security when for 

the commission has suspended ex¢ \iange P 

trading in it. " Off 
exper! 


AIR INSURANCE BROADENS 


Continental Casualty Co. of Chi. 
cago has followed up its recent world 
wide accident policy (up to $200,()00 a 
person for those traveling by air, land, 
or water outside the U. S. and including 
war risk) with a new Western Hemi- 
sphere aviation policy which is available a 
in $1,000 to $200,000 units on an in. ... 
dividual or group basis, covering air- 


railrod 
hurdle 
Comt 
hearir 
cate a 
bands 


cense: 


plane passengers, and crew members, — 
against death or dismemberment by air JE" re 
accidents. a) 

The new policy was designed to cover di t 
passengers and crew of any commercial lle 
plane on a regularly scheduled flight be- om. 
tween U.S. and Canadian cities. But dies 
equally eligible for coverage are pas « ot 
sengers, and crews, of certified noncom- an 
mercial planes flown by certified pilots. ae 
Also eligible are persons flying via e- HH... ¢ 
tablished airlines in or between South ws 


America and Central America, the West res 
Indies and Bermuda, Alaska, and in the 0 Use 
Hawaiian Islands, 


maint 
betwe 
Because of the growth in National B.. 


Service Life Insurance, the federal goy- ai 
classi 

ernment is running the largest life in- Tr. 
re 

surance business the world has ever scen, 


according to Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, er 
administrator of veterans affairs. Hines Hi. 
reports that 15,000,000 applications for Hy oo 
policies have been received during the #.., 
war; these have involved a face value i , 
of some $115,000,000,000, or the equiv- ing a 


alent of more than 80% of the face 0 Va 
value of all ~~ life insurance out- 
standing in the United States. it fr 

Up to May 31, 1944, Hines reports, 
service - connected - disability pension ich 
claims had exceeded 375,000. More a 
than 320,000, or 85%, of such claims Jeo? 
had been adjudicated—195,000 allowed [ya 
and 125,000 turned down. hic 

Death claims have been considerably ws 
fewer. However, National Service Life ak Ms 
Insurance payments in death benefits T 
showed an accumulative increase from Pies: 
26,000 in May, 1943, to 73,000 in #, 
April, 1944. 
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PRODUCTION 


Ask Radio Bands 


Railroads, satisfied with 
experiments on train control by 
voice communication, ask FCC 
for permanent licenses. 


Off to a good start through successful 
experiments, radio communication in 
railroad operations faces its next big 
hurdle on Sept. 13, when the Federal 
Communications Commission opens 
hearings to determine whether to allo- 
cate any of its all too scarce frequency 
bands to railroads under permanent li- 
censes. 
¢ Supplemental System—The railroads 
will seek to prove (1) the importance 
of radio communication to the safe and 
cficient operation of trains, and (2) the 
value of improved service to the gen- 
eral public. 

Realists are not now planning on ra- 
dio superseding proved and already-in- 
stalled telephone, telegraph, and auto- 
matic signaling devices. But explorations 
indicate that radio can fill some of the 
gaps in railroad communications. While 
two-way radio communication between 
trains, wayside signalmen, and dispatch- 
ets could curtail accidents, radio for 
safety will not bulk as important as for 
ciciency and for operating economy. 
¢ Usefulness Proved—It is valuable in 
maintaining end-to-end communication 
between crews in the caboose and loco- 
motive cab. 

Yardmasters can more efficiently di- 
rect switch engines, and can speed the 
classification of freight cars. 

Train crews are enthusiastic because 
radio can cut the drudgery of legwork in 
picking up or transmitting orders. 
an overcome poor visibility conditions. 
A conductor can give emergency stop 
signals to the engineer without pulling 
the emergency air brake and thus risk- 
ing a break-in-two of the train. 

Varied Systems—Some railroads have 
xperimented in the 40-megacycle band 
of frequencies, while others, missing no 
bets, have conducted tests with ultra- 
high frequency equipment. Both the 
amplitude modulation (AM) and the 
frequency modulation (FM) systems are 
being tested. Induction telephony, 
hich depends on rails and paralleling 
wires to carry the telephone currents, 
also is being used. 

The Army has released some war- 
developed inventions and improvements 
that have proved suitable in the rail- 
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roads’ radio experiments, but military 
needs will retard release of materials for 
installations. Until the roads can get 
some big-scale installations they cannot 
jel compute radio costs, but some 
signal engineers expect these will be less 
than the telephone induction system. 
@ Plane Radio Cited—Skeptics object 
that radio operation on numerous trains 
in a small area will promote a Babel of 
orders confusing to the trainmen. 
Signal experts contend there should 
be no more confusion in using radio 
with trains than with airplanes. The nor- 
mal range of communication of most 
experimental tests has been five miles, 
and sensitive sets can keep the voices 
within the allotted wave bands. 
Proponents brush off another stock 
objection—too-robust railroad vocabula- 
ries that might violate FCC regulations 
and shock listeners-in—by answering that 
railroaders can control their language as 
well as can policemen and airline em- 
ployees. 
@ Longest Test—The longest test of ra- 
dio communication in point of mileage 


VACUUM SPINNER 


In a vacuum test pit, high-speed fans 
and turbine impellers of new design 
can be checked for stresses at their 
terminal velocities before actual instal- 
lation. The layout at Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., consists of a six- 
foot cylindrical pressure chamber in 
which these rotor blades are whirled 


was made last month by the Santa F¢ 
system. A 70-car potato train traveled 
2,200 miles from Bakersfield, Calif., to 
Chicago, using radiotelephone commu 
nication between caboose and engin« 
under all conditions of terrain and 
weather. T. P. Brewster, Santa Fe’s 
superintendent of telegraph, claims to 
be satisfied with the trip and forecasts a 
rosy future for radiotelephone on the 
rails. 

An ultrahigh frequency amplitude 

modulation system supplied by the Ben 
dix radio division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., was used by the Santa Fe. A tel 
phone hand set, loudspeaker, low-pow 
ered transmitter, superheterodyne 
ceiver and power supply were installed 
at each end of the train. 
@ Transmission Problem—The first prob 
lem bewildering signalmen during the 
Santa Fe test was the tendency of ultra 
high frequencies toward “‘line of sight” 
transmission. The effect is that signals 
are not efficiently received except from 
an antenna high enough to be seen from 
the point of reception. 

A 55-ft. antenna used in the Los An 
geles switching tests would not clear 
bridges and tunnels along the right-of 
way. Engineers eventually evolved a 
modified turnstile type antenna 24 in 


by an air turbine on the outside. With 
pressure in the cylinder reduced to 
0.00787 in. of mercury, air resistance 
is so cut that a fan which normally 
might require 4,000 hp., can be tested 
with only + hp. Gages on the nearby 
test panel measure strain and vibra- 
tion, while a glass window in the 
chamber permits observation of the 
blades under stroboscopic light. 
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The amount of flow of liquids, steam 
or gases through a Hancock Flo- 
Control Valve may be controlled as 
accurately as the gas that flows 
through your gas meter at home. 

Once the desired valve setting 
has been determined within a 
hundredth of a turn of the hand- 
wheel, the precise point may be 
recorded and returned to at will. 
Volume of flow can be regulated 
to an exact amount, 

There is no good way to fix the 
setting of an ordinary valve. Mark- 
ing it with chalk, a dot of paint or 
a piece of string were the old- 
fashioned, crude methods, 

The scientific engineering way 
of the Hancock Flo-Control Valve 
leaves nothing to chance or a work- 
man’s judgment. 

With this basic advantage, it also 
must be remembered that you find 
in them the exceedingly high qual- 
ity of general design, materials and 
workmanship found in all valves 
bearing the name “Hancock.” 

Whenever you need valves, 
specify “Hancock.” 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere, You may write to them or to us for 
complete information. 


HANCOCK 
Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE. INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


high, including its base. The. antenna 
design and the ultrahigh frequencies 
permitted transmission without “line of 
sight” limitation. 

The only hitch in receiving signals 

on the trip came when various parts of 
the long train were in three tunnels 
simultaneously. 
e FM Also Studied—Also using Bendix 
equipment, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad is concentrating in the 
AM frequencies above 150 megacycles, 
where 2 are less crowded, and 
perhaps are more readily available for 
permanent assignment. 

Two-way communication is being ex- 

plored between the assistant superin- 
tendent’s office and 75 switching crews 
in the Chicago yards. Later, tests will 
be made at other points between Chi- 
cago and Denver, and between Lincoln, 
Neb., and Billings, Mont. FM also 
will be studied. Whatever is learned 
will be made available to the railroad 
industry. 
e Early Installations—The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. claims 
to be the first railroad to conduct experi- 
ments with its own equipment. 

An FM system operating in the 40 
megacycle band of frequencies with a 
communication range of 25 miles, is 
undergoing tests at the railroad’s Blue 
Island (Ill.) freight yards. 

A vocal highball recently sent a mile- 
and-a-quarter-long Rock Island freight 
train from Chicago to Kansas City in a 
front-to-rear communication  experi- 
ment. 

@ Tried on Zephyr—The recent rash of 
radio tests follows years of voice com- 
munication trials. 

Fifteen years ago, the Santa Fe tested 
radio in its big yards at Los Angeles, 
but the equipment and frequencies used 
at that time were found to be imprac- 
tical. 

The Burlington achieved some suc- 
cess in using a short-wave radio on a 
nonstop run of the first Zephyr from 
Denver to Chicago ten years ago. For 
the past year and a half, the Burlington 
has used inductive or wired wireless 
communication at its Galesburg (Ill) 
ards, with a similar installation at its 

ew Lincoln (Neb.) yards. 

@ Used in Yards—Pennsylvania Railroad 
installed the Union Switch & Signal 
Co.’s induction telephone-radio system 
on its 67-mile branch between Trenton 
and Philipsburg, N. J. (BW—Feb.26'44, 
p48). A somewhat similar method was 
maugurated in several U. S. freight yards 
fours years earlier (BW—Nov.30'40, 
p34). 

Last April, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad used General Electric 
FM equipment on a 1,140-mi. round- 
trip freight train run between Denver 
and Salt Lake City (BW —Apr.29’44, 
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p66). Chicago & North Western lea: 
early lessons from an experimental 
Stallation of radiotelephony at its 
viso (IIl.) yards in 1940. 

e Experiments Watched—To elimi 
duplicate testing, other railroads 
watching these experiments. 

Not until FCC acts favorably on; 
manent licenses, and until equipme:_ is 
released after the war, will it be © a: 
how deeply the railroads want radi: to 
supplement their other signal syst 
At present, twenty-two applications | or 
experimental permits are pending \ th 
FCC 


FIBERS RESIST WRINKLES 


Profound effects on the postwar iex- 
tile industry, including a possible re- 
versal of the industry’s trend away trom 
natural fibers to synthetics, are foreshad- 
owed by six new achievements in chem- 
ically treated fibers and fabrics revealed 
this week by the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis: (1) wrinkle-resistant woo! 
ens for suits and overcoats that promise 
to hold their legitimate creases through- 
out a rainy day; (2) shrinkless wool; 
(3) shine-resistant serge; (4) doubled 
wear for both wool and cotton; (5) run- 
proof hosiery; (6) increased repellency 
to water and improved color fastness 
to washing or dry cleaning for cottons 
and rayons. 

Some of the results are achieved by 
invisible, submicroscopic films of plastic 
on fiber surfaces; others by chemically 
impregnating each fiber right to its 
heart. Nonrun stockings are said to get 
that way through the “deposit of silica 
or submicroscopic grains of sand, which 
prevents the fibers from slipping out of 
the positions into which they were 
knitted.” All of the developments, it is 
claimed, produce the desired effects 
“without in any way changing the feel 
or texture of the material.” 

Especially appealing to the woolen 
trade are the wrinkle-resistant woolens 
with which to counter postwar compe- 
tition long promised by wrinkle-resistant 
and crease-retaining suitings of nylon 
and other synthetic fibers (Report to 
Executives; BW—Mar.4’44,p47). 


TO PRODUCE MORE P-51’s 


North American Aviation, Inc., 
turned out its final B-25 Billy Mitchell 
bomber—No. 3,208—at its Inglewood 
(Calif.) plant last week. 

Facilities will be used to produce 
more P-51 Mustangs, the fighter planc 
that recently set a new cross-country 
speed record (BW —May20'44,p15 
However, the B-25’s, the same basic type 
as those which first bombed Tokyo, wil! 
continue to be produced at the com- 
pany’s Wichita (Kan.) plant. 
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Sand Reclaimed 


Dodge Chicago process of 
molding castings of aluminum 
and magnesium makes possible 
recovery of 98% of the sand. 


The Chicago aircraft engine plant 

operated by the Dodge division of 
Chrysicr Corp. faced the problem of ob- 
taining sufficient sand for molds and 
cores for its huge aluminum and magne- 
sium foundries. When running at ca- 
acity, the foundries each month pour 
5,000,000 Ib. of aluminum and 3,000,- 
000 Ib. of magnesium—more than any 
similar foundry in the world. 
e Savings on Sand—Dodge engineers in 
Chicago threw away the book. First, 
savings were ‘made by using bank sand 
fom neighboring Indiana dunes, cost- 
ing about $1.25 a ton at the pit, instead 
of the Ottawa (IIl.) silica sand, ranging 
in price above $2.50. The Indiana sand 
was adopted after repeated tests had 
proved it satisfactory for engineering 
purposes. 

In designing the foundries, Dodge dis- 
carded the conventional practice of 
molding with moist sand that has been 
mulled and otherwise conditioned with 
clay and water. Instead, they went over 
to making their molds of conventional 


HOT BATH SALTS 


Employing a series of electric salt 
bath furnaces, the Industrial Steel 
Treating Co., Jackson, Mich., has put 
the ordinarily tricky job of selective 
copper brazing on a foolproof pro- 
duction basis. By plunging parts in 
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core mix: sand, oil, and cereal binder, 
baked like cores. , 
© Reclaiming Is Accelerated—This, of 
course, required additional oven capac- 
ity. But it allowed the use of the same 
sand for both cores and molds. Having 
only the one type of sand to reclaim 
climinates the problem of segregation 
for reconditioning, making it possible 
to reclaim as high as 98% of the sand. 

A trend toward reclaiming sand, in- 
stead of bringing in new sand for each 
pouring, was accelerated by the war. 
New foundries which were built to ap- 
pease war’s great appetite for castings 
installed reclamation units to save 
money, lessen the burden on transporta- 
tion facilities, assure an adequate supply 
of sand, and eliminate the used sand dis- 
posal problem. 
@ Furnaces Modified—Two Nichols Her- 
reshoff furnaces, designed originally to 
roast zinc and other ores, underwent 
slight modifications providing convey- 
ors needed for reclaiming sand. Each 
furnace can recondition an average of 
14 tons an hour. With one operating in 
the magnesium foundry and the other in 
the aluminum, the annual reclamation 
capacity is 471 carloads of sand. To care 
for expected production increase, an- 
other furnace is being installed in the 
aluminum foundry. 

Exact costs of operation have not 
been determined. Gas fuel for the fur- 
nace—the greatest expense—is about 50¢ 


molten salt—1550F for preheating, 
2090F for brazing, and 1150F for 
quenching—decarburization is elimi- 
nated, rejects are kept down, and 
time and cost involved in straight- 
ening are negligible, the concern 
claims. And the customary flux is 
not needed—the salt acts as flux. 
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VICTORY BEGINS ON PAPER 
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Poor 


The exigencies of amphibious warfare 
have caused the creation of a whole 
new set of tools, one of which is the 
“Alligator.” 

The Alligator was first outlined on a 
drawing board, for it is on paper that 
new ideas take shape. Paper plays a 
major role in the Nation’s war effort 
just as it has been a basic component of 

| our civilization since the 
knowledge. 

At the present time, serious shortages 
are hampering the production of suffi- 
cient paper for all civilian and military 
needs, but the paper makers, and 
among them W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
are doing their best to meet the demand. 

For essential uses, Hamilton Papers 
can still supply those “good papers for 
good business.” Rely on your Hamilton 
merchant to do his best to help you. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania... 
Offices in Chicago, New York, and 
San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 
PAPERS 
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TAKE A HOT TIP 
FROM THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY... 


(Did how to knock 


your production costs cold 


/ Not many people realize it, but there 
was a time when aluminum was actu- 
ally worth its weight in gold. That was 
in 1852 ...when the laboratory cost of 
the weight-saving “white metal” stood 
at $34.06 an ounce. 


3 An essential “tool” that helped alum- 

inum makers get so far, so fast, was 
automatic instrumentation. It per- 
mitted more-exact control in mass-pro- 
duction than craftsmen previously 
attained in tedious batch-processing. 
As leaders in the development of 
advanced production control, Foxboro 
was called upon to supply a major part 
of this critical instrumentation. 


HE story of aluminum is only one of 
the many dramatic, industrial suc- 
cess stories that makes “Foxboro In- 
strumentation” a synonym for “cost 
reduction” to production engineers. 
In foods, textiles, petroleum, paper, 
rubber...and scores of other indus- 
tries... Foxboro Instrumentation is 
pointing the way to advances in pro- 
duction methods as revolutionary as 
those achieved for aluminum. 
erever your production involves 
critical temperature, pressure, flow or 


eRe 


2 Since then, aluminum makers have per- 
formed one of the great “miracles” of 
production history. Using the most ad- 
vanced techniques in the mass-produc- 
tion book, they have pushed costs down 
from $545 to 15c a pound ... made this 
metal an industry-wide money saver as 
well as a weight-saver. 


humidity, you're bound to benefit from 
applying this same proved production 
tool. Foxboro Instruments can help 
you effect efficiencies that will help put 
your plant “up front” in the competi- 
tive years ahead! The Foxboro Co., 
120 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 
U. S. A. Also Montreal, Canada. 
Branches in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. 


a ton of reclaimed sand. Each 
requires one operator. 
@ The Process—The caked sand, ; 


ing knocked off the casting, is ken 
to pieces in vibrating rom. ‘cn. 
veyor belts move the dirty san pay 
inspectors, who pick out meta and 


wires, then to a breaker screen 
storage hopper. 

Thence the sand is taken by c). \ato, 
to the furnace for burning out t ol 
cereal binder, inhibitors, and any othe; 
impurities at 1,300F to 1,350F ‘The 
sand is slowly pushed downward |). rab. 
ble arms from one to the other .f the 
ten hearths of the 40-ft. furnace, and 
eventually drops into a 29-ft. Link-Belt 
cooler drum where just enough \ iter js 
sprayed to cool the sand but stil! allow 
it to come out dry. 

An hour and a half after entering the 
furnace, the sand emerges froin the 
cooler on to conveyor belts to be taken 
to storage bins ready for reblending and 
reuse. Dust collectors over the furnace 
and the cooler have removed the fines 
(grains too small to be used), 


NEW USE FOR DDT 


Experiments at the Colorado State 
College of Agriculture, at Fort Collins, 
Colo., have established the effectiveness 
of DDT, the versatile new insect killer 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p61), in combating the 
spruce budworm, which vies with fire for 
the title of worst enemy of American 
forests. 

The Dept. of Agriculture estimates 
that the worms killed 225,000,000 acres 
of coniferous trees between 1910 and 
1920. The pest is spreading, infecting 
vast acreages, both in the U. S. and 
Canada, and is annually killing millions 
of dollars worth of forest. Methods still 
have to be devised for covering whole 
forests with the insect killer. 

The experiments also showed that 
DDT would kill the potato psyllid, and 
that it is effective against the wood 
ticks. 


MARS LIGHT GOES RED 


In place of the oscillating white head- 
light it has used since 1936, the Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. is installing 
on its diesel-powered streamliners and 
several steam locomotives a light that 
burns white while the train is in mo- 
tion, red during an emergency stop. 

In the new adaptation of the Mars 
headlight, the white beam, which oscil- 
lates in a figure eight and thus escapes 
the obstructions which conceal the or- 
thodox light, is visible’ for ten miles. 
The red beam, which serves as a stop 
signal to oncoming trains, is visible 
for five miles in clear weather, and for 
considerable distances in rain and fog. 
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edwoods at War 


Multitude of wartime uses 
tound for California's big trees; 
plenty of them will remain to 
awe the tourist trade. 


To the West Coast visitor, the stately 
redwoods and giant sequoias indigenous 
to California are prime tourist attrac- 
tions. But like the tourist, the redwoods 


the majestic trees are in service on many 
fronts, in a diversity of capacities from 
ammunition boxes to hangar roofs. 
But the wartime drain on redwood 
supplies is not destroying the tourist 
attraction. Commercial lumber, to the 
extent of about 400,000,000 b. ft. a 
year, is taken from forests separate from 
those maintained as public parks. These 
commercial forests, it is estimated, have 
a stand of 34,000,000,000 b. ft., a 
for 85 years at the present rate of with- 
drawal. 
For Special The relatively 
high mechanical properties of redwood, 
combined with its medium weight, re- 
sistance to fire, low shrinkage, ease of 
working, and high resistance to decay, 
make it ideal for special purposes. It 
replaces scarce metals, can be used 
painted or unpainted without regard 
for weather, and can be obtained in 
sizes which in other woods would be 
unthinkable. 


The roll call of wartime uses of red- | 


wood reads like a catalog of military 


procurement. It is used in structures | 


and processing equipment in ship ways, 
supply dumps, aluminum plants, smoke- 


less powder factories, and ordnance | 
plants. In place of metal it is used in | 


military highway bridges and camp 
water tanks. 

¢ Resistant to Chemicals—Gasoline and 
synthetic rubber plants depend on red- 
wood for tanks and cooling towers be- 
cause it withstands destructive chem- 


icals and wide variations in tempera- 


ture. Army and Navy docks require 
roofs, floors, laminated decks, and un- 
derpinnings of redwood. Airplane run- 
ways use redwood in expansion joints. 

In cold storage food plants, redwood 
is used in the framing and sheathing, 
and the processed bark of the big tree 
is used in the insulation. Sanitary fa- 
cilities in military camps benefit by use 
of prefabricated redwood septic tanks. 

In the four California counties where 
the redwoods grow, steps are being 
taken to te the supply by nat- 
ural reforestation, by selective logging, 
and by control of fire and insects. 
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EC 


will be the keynote 


AR is wasteful, and victory is 
not won by counting the cost. 
With the coming of peace, however, 
emphasis must, and will, be placed 
on economy. 
This call for economy will be an- 
swered by the thrifty performance of 
the new York Heat. which will soon 


be available to you. In achieving the 
ultimate comfort of automatic oil- 
heating, your efficient new York 
Heating equipment will save you 
time, effort, and money. 

Lighter post-war purses will wel- 
come the thrifty efficiency of York 
Heat. Plan to have it in your home. 


YORK HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, INC., YORK, PA. 


MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE 


WAR WORK 


We have been building machines 
right along to meet special war-time 
wrapping requirements. Equally im- 
portant, many of the armament ma- 
chines we build, particularly the Navy 
Gyro-Compasses, embody advanced 
mechanical principles applicable to 
packaging machinery. And all of the 
equipment has called for the high- 
est type of designing skill and the 
finest precision workmanship. 

Why not discuss your pres- 
ent and post-war packaging 
plans with us now? Write or 
phone our nearest office. 


that will lead to better 
peace-time packaging 


When peace comes we will be better quali- 
fied than ever to meet new packaging needs. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Belle of the 
Beach 


in LOO4 


She’s lovely, adorable 
...» but she’s just not 
up to modern stand- 
ards. (We mean her 
suit, of course.) To- 
day, many a fine prod- 
uct is still packed in 
“pantaloon” contain- 
ers—which de not 
meet today’s require- 
ment of economical 
product protection. 

General Engineered 
Shipping Containers 
are designed by experts. They’re designed 
to fulfill a specific need. They’re designed 
to save space, save material, save packing 
time, save dollars. 

Often, General Engineers have sug- 
gested minor product changes that have 
resulted in a more efficient, more compact 
container. Results: reduced shipping 
space, less packing material, easier han- 
dling, increased production, substantially 
cut costs. 

In many instances, your product and 
General Containers can come off your 
production line together. You'll want to 
know about General's “Part of the Prod- 
uct”’ plan, 

Write General Engineers today. 


General Corrugated Box 


Send for new booklet, which illus- 
trates General Box Company's Part 
of the Product’’ plan. Write today. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General pox COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, 


Centinental Box Company, inc: 
Heuston, Dallas. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Disintegrator 


Thousands of teeth on the outside 
of a revolving steel drum in the new 
Rawson Disintegrator promise to “dis- 
integrate almost anything that a steel 
saw will cut, from hard metals to soft 


42 
inclosing and hermetically sealiny aboyt 
50 thin sheets of copper. Between the 
sheets are layers of air under sich e. 
ceedingly high pressure that they ar 
described as “hard as steel.” Since the 
air layers are almost incredibly th 1. the, 
are not resilient in the ordinar: seny 
and do not react like the air in . pney. 
matic tire hitting a bump. Instead. 
the molecules of air may be sid to 
transmute vibrations, transforminy thei: 


& Spy yy 


food stuffs . 
less steel to wood, rock wool, and chew- 


. . from nickel and stain- 


ing gum base.” Its manufacturer, the 
Franklin McAllister Corp., 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, is maintaining a 
laboratory for “making sample runs to 
see what industries the new product 
will service.” 

Toothed drums can be made in prac- 
tically any size and assembled into al- 
most any machine which might be dic- 
tated by a particular product require- 
ment, as for example the small food- 
shredding unit illustrated above. It is 
equipped with a 20-in. drum and an 
automatic, variable speed feed of the 
belt conveyor type. 

Fourteen units of an unrevealed de- 
sign are already powdering magnesium 
successfully for military flares, incendi- 
ary bombs, and other pyrotechnics. 


Vibration Dissipater 


A new approach to the problem of 
handling mechanical shock and getting 
rid of vibrations (which may be said to 
consist of a series of shocks) lies behind 
the Chamberlain Molecular Vibration 
Absorber, manufactured by the Cham- 
berlain Laboratories, 637 Ardson Rd., 
East Lansing, Mich. Instead of seek- 
ing to upset and calm down the vibra- 
tion frequency rate of a given machine 
or mechanism by the use of resilient 
mountings or mechanical snubbers of 
one kind or another, the new unit is 
said to “dissipate” the energy of vibra- 
tions in the “form of radiant heat 
waves,” in other words through the 
“conversion of that energy from kinetic 
form to that of thermodynamic form.” 

Each unit is a metallic pad about 4- 
in. thick, consisting of a welded cover 


THINGS TO COME 


Plant breeders are working on a 
hybrid of Burley and Turkish to- 
bacco which may or may not ren- 
der the cigarette industry inde. 
pendent of the “touch of Turkish” 
that must now be imported from 
the Near East. The new aromatic 
tobacco, which is still in the experi- 
mental stage, can be grown like 
Burley. It seems to contain the 
esters that give Turkish tobacco 
its characteristic aroma. 


More power for the giant air 
transport of the future is forecast 
by the current construction of new 
production test cells capable of 
handling aircraft engines up to 
4,000 hp. 


Nitrocellulose plastic is based 
on highly flammable gun cotton, 
yet flame-resistant nitrocellulose 
compositions can be expected al- 
most any time for use in lacquers, 
coated textiles, molded plastics, 
whatever. Yet to be determined 
in the laboratory is the optimum 
amount of magnesium ammonium 
phosphate to be added to cellulose 
nitrate as a combination filler and 
flame quencher. 


The second Christmas after the 
war, if not the first, may be a 
peaceful one for father by reason 
of proposed new miniature incan- 
descent lamps for series operation 
on the Christmas tree. As one 
burns out he will be able to spot 
it instantly because the rest of the 
string will continue to shine. 
Patented secret will be in the 
lamp’s basing cement which will 


consist of a synthetic plastic mixed or $s 
with just enough aluminum bt mi 
owder to short circuit harmlessly 0 bu 
tween the conductive shell and of ba 


the central contact member when 
the filament fails. 
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“Hang the ticket... here’s where I get off!” 


t wasn’t more than a whistle stop, way 
back in those days, and miles from his 
destination. But the old gentleman 
ad just heard a fellow passenger's 
ard luck” story that made him grab 
his hat and leave his ticket behind. 
A rolling mill, according to the tale, 
had drilled for gas and struck rock salt 
stead. In this discarded substance 
¢ foresaw a whole new industry . . . 
or salt is a “must” in the production 
bt many chemicals. Out of it, he began 
0 build one of America’s great arsenals 
bf basic chemicals, 


Remarkable? For a man of eighty, 
yes. But more remarkable than any- 
thing is the fact that in this land such 
an undertaking is mot remarkable. 
Captain J. B. Ford, stepping off the 
train at Wyandotte, Michigan, to es- 
tablish ...on “hard luck,” courage, and 
a hunch . . . the company that is now 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
typified a spirit uniquely American. 

It’s a will to build. And as a nation, 
we have prospered by it. As a portent 
for the future, it holds rich promise. 
Promise in more livable cities, in more 


ANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION — WYANDOTTE micHiGAN 


Alkalies ¢ Chlorine *« Calcium Carbonate ¢ Calcium Chioride © Dry ice * Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


pleasant homes and possessions . . . in 
the jobs that these will generate 
Wyandotte, source of chemicals essen 
tial to the manufacture of countless 
products, will continue to contribute 
its best towards making that promise 
come true. 


S86. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


These Z 


Help Cotton Mills Make Wore Cloth, 
Wore Economically 


_ in the looms of cotton mills must be evenly enameled 
to prevent mangling of delicate fibres. 


If new reeds were bought every time the hard baked enamel 
wears down, the cost of producing cloth would go up. Instead, 
the old enamel is removed and a new coat applied. 

The fastest way to remove old enamel and rust from reeds 
consists simply in bringing the surfaces into contact with an 
Osborn Master Wheel, driven at the rate of 1800 r.p.m. Enamel, 
rust, burrs, all surface irregularities are swiftly removed. 

Not only is this method faster than old hand methods, but it is 
more accurately controlled and hence does a more thorough job. 

After the surfaces of the reed have been thoroughly cleaned, 
they are polished with a fine wire Osborn Monitor Section, also 
power driven. 

Thus a regular maintenance job, vital to production, has 
been simplified and speeded up tremendously by the use of proper 
power brushing principles, as developed over the last 50 years 
by Osborn—the world’s largest producer of brushes for industry. 


YOU probably do not have reeds to recondition, but you probably 
DO have operations where brushing wheels, properly used, can help 
you reduce your cost, speed up production and improve your product. 
Write us and an Osborn engineer will be detailed to call on you. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


energy into heat which is 
through the copper sheets. 

A steam hammer mounted 
of such units becomes con 
more efficient, forging more | 
each stroke because its reboun 
siderably less. Various vibrat 
lems having to do with preci: on my), 
chine tools, cold headers, air | 
aviation engines, submarine m 
other mechanisms are being s 
is even said that a “carpenter’s | am 


equipped with a molecular \ jbratio, 
absorber the size of a 5¢ p 4 
drive nails without bending and wit 


one-half the effort required }y 
ordinary hammer.” 


Air-Cooled Reducer 


Double walls surrounding the off 
bath of the new Speedaire Worm Geff 
Reduction Unit, developed by thf 


SPEEDAIRE 
YO 


Cleveland Worm &, Gear Co., 3250 I 
80th St., Cleveland 4, provide passage 
between them for cooling air sucke 
through by an exhaust fan mounted 01 
the worm shaft. At usual motor speeds 
the air is said to lower the temperatur 
of the oil, cooling the worm and ge 
and giving an “operating capacity equa 
to that of standard worm gear units ha 
ing approximately double the housin 
dimensions.” 


“Mirac”’ 


Twenty years of laboratory and fi 
work underlie Mirac, new product 
the Pemco Corp., Eastern and Pemoq 
Aves., Baltimore, which is described aj 
the “first commercially successful ong 
coat white—one fired—direct to ste 
porcelain enamel.” It is said to requit 
“no special bond or pickling equipment 
Nor does it need special handling. Mira 
has excellent adherence and can | 
fired at 1,500F with the result, a br 
liant highly opaque finish.” 
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“MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING” HAS COME OF AGE 


Management Engineering . . . as a result of 
notable service to Business and Industry 
has now come of age. During the period 
embracing World War I and World War II 
it has become a recognized and highly re- 
spected profession. 

After all, the present span of the 20th 
century is a short time for any new pro- 
fession to acquire for itself such unqualified 
acceptance from American Management. 

And the road traveled over these years 
has not been an easy one. Blocked by wars, 
depressions and periods of inflation, it can be 
truthfully said that Management Engineer- 
ing has played a notable part in promoting 
American enterprise and particularly in our 
history-making, war-production activities. 

It is with pride that the Trundle Organi- 
zation (one of 23 members of the Association 
of Consulting Management Engineers) cele- 
brates its 25th anniversary in July, 1944. 


THE 


TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING 


25 years is a mature age when compared with 
the life span of Management Engineering. 

Founded in 1919 with only three em- 
ployees, The Trundle Engineering Company 
now has a staff of 150. Thousands of assign- 
ments for every phase of industry and 
business have been satisfactorily consu- 
mated during that time. 

Today ou organization is looking for- 
ward to still greater progress in developing 
and applying its service to the aid of man- 
agement. There will be many new responsi- 
bilities to meet. As in the past, we will 
in the future, endeavor to assist American 
enterprise to maintain its world leadership. 


Tod 


President 


Brings to Industry and Business 


2s Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO « City National Bank Bidg. +» 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK «+ Graybar Bidg. + 420 Lexington Ave: 
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Pay Base Upset 


NWLB ruling that merges 
war bonus with basic wages of 
seamen viewed as a precedent 
on labor’s wartime premiums. 


Up to July 15, an able-bodied seca- 
man shipping from an Atlantic or Gulf 
coast port had a base pay of $82.50 a 
month, plus $17.50 in war bonus wages. 

After July 15, the same seaman will 

draw $100 in base pay but will get no 
war bonus. 
e A New Cost Factor—It may seem the 
same to the National Maritime Union 
member when he rips open his pay en- 
velope ($100 before July 15; $100 after 
July 15), but to the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, representing 23 major 
shipping companies, a new factor has 
appeared in postwar labor costs. And a 
wide section of industry lives in the 
shadow of a new precedent. 

Behind what may seem a simple mat- 
ter of bookkeeping industry sees a sig- 
nificant question: Will the government 
underwrite the postwar continuance of 
wartime concessions to labor which, 
when granted, were acknowledged to be 
temporary, wartime measures? 

@ New Base Fixed—NWLB’s order 
which writes a new contract effective 
July 15 for the East and Gulf coast 
shipowners implies an affirmative answer. 

With industry members dissenting, 

the board provided that present “tem- 
porary overtime rates” paid to seamen 
are to be incorporated in the basic wage 
and overtime structure. Even though 
the new contract will run only until 
Sept. 30, 1945, a new base pay has been 
established from which, no matter what 
the condition of the shipping ome 
then, postwar wage bargaining will 
begin. 
@ Union Hails Victory—That the post- 
war implications of the board’s decision 
were not lost on the union was evident 
from the unrestrained comments by 
N.M.U. officials on their victory. 

Calling the decision a “major contri- 
bution toward assuring maximum effi- 
ciency of the American merchant 
marine for the speedy winning of the 
war,” union spokesmen stated that it 
“Jays a cornerstone for unimpeded labor- 
so cooperation in the postwar 
period for the objective of full employ- 
ment and uninterrupted operation.” 
eIn Different Category—Employers 
have taken it for granted that organized 


- 


labor was prepared to fight to hold its 
wartime gains—meaning things like 
higher starting rates, union security, 
equal pay for women, etc.—but some of 
them look upon eight hours of overtime 
and war bonuses as matters in a different 
category. 

Management has generally assumed 

that if unions fought for retention of 
such advantages, the government would 
at least be neutral. 
@ May Ask Rehearing—There is no indi- 
cation that the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute will reyject NWLB’s order, 
but it is likely that the shipowners will 
ask for a rehearing of the case so that 
the probable consequences of its policies 
can be pointed out to the board. 

In addition to the radically revised 
base pay structure, operators object to 
other sections of NWLB’s order. Par- 
ticularly onerous to them is the provi- 
sion for overtime premiums to begin 
after 5 p.m. and to continue until 8 a.m. 
while vessels are in port. 

This grant was justified by NWLB as 
making Gulf and Atlantic coast condi- 
tions consistent with traditional West 
Coast practices, but operators point out 
that it is inconsistent with NWLB’s 
own award for Great Lakes vessels which 
calls for overtime premiums only after 
eight hours of oak in any one day or 


VETERANS’ TRAINING CAMP 


Two young veterans are introduced 
to machine shop and foundry equip- 
ment which they'll learn to use at 
Henry Ford’s new rehabilitation cen- 
ter for discharged service men. The 


for a period of more than 44 
any one week. 

e@ Some Work Hours Cut—N\\ 
cision also cuts down hours of 
certain employees on troop t 
by providing that N.M.U. m« 
the stewards’ department sh 
only eight hours in a spread of } 
instead of the present nine h 
spread of 13. 

The board denied the union’ 
for a check-off of dues on th 
that there was no precedent in t 
sea section of the industry 
also cut from 15% to 10% tl 
paid on ships carrying exp) 
make it uniform with that paid to # 
licensed personnel, but N.M.I 
that the explosive bonus clause | 
practically nonexistent since 
break of the war because as« 
the exact nature of the cargo « 
impossible under “military 
regulations. 

@ Seeds of Trouble—Apart from the ; 
mediate and direct effects of N\VLB 
tuling and its interest as a precedent 
other industries, unexpected results in; 
flow from the board’s policy of :making 
East and West coast condition 
sistent.”” Instead of “stabilizing’’ the 
industry-NWLB’s announced intent- 
some operators predict that it may d 
exactly the opposite. 

Two bitterly rival unions represent 
East and West Coast sailors. Harn 
Lundberg, president of the Sailon 
Union of the Pacific (A.F.L.), and 


NWILB 


school set up by the auto magnate 
combines instruction in skilled trades 
with work in the healing atmosphere 
of adjoining farm lands. This layout 
occupies facilities of Camp Legion 
which was originally a vacation resort 
for the sons of World War veterans. 
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1944 MINATION » COMPRESSION - INJECTION » EXTRUSION - SHEET FORMING 


POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED”. . . that’s 
what product designers tell us about our 
w plastic, Marcolite. 
What would you say about a plastic that’s 
ghter than aluminum but stronger than 
any metals? Shatterproof and resists abra- 
om like porcelain? And that’s not all! 
Marcolite can be formed into virtually any 
hape or size. It’s highly resistant to acids, 
kalis, hydrocarbons and other solvents. 
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Because it is a low-pressure laminate it can be 
custom-tailored to suit almost any specifica- 
tions, without heavy equipment investment. 
At present our production is solely for 
combat planes. But we're looking ahead to 
the peacetime uses of this revolutionary new 
material. Our free booklet will show manu- SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
facturers some of the many ways in which _ Gives information on 
Marcolite may be adapted to suit your post- itacd fea , 


war needs. ing, fabricating, 
etc. 


M PAN Y, 1 N Cc. ; Continental Can Company 


Plastics Division, Dept. BW1 
100 E. 42nd Street 


MOLDED PLASTICS: New York 17, N.Y. 


Piastics « Cambridge, Ohio Please send me your free booklet 
that tells about Marcolite. 


LAMINATED PLASTICS: 


C PLASTICS amma 


DIVISION | Continental Can Company, inc. + Chicage i 
New York- Los Angeles : 


GET RID OF ’EM 


Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make yewr pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skili- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
rerfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 


Mixture. You'll like it. 


Coun 
Vibe Mixture 


bm 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Phili 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Eliminate the 
“BUGS’’- 


¥%& The “bugs” in a product can often 
be traced to improper springs. There- 
fore, work closely with Muehlhausen 
engineers and be sure of springs de- 
signed correctly for every application 
—that will function accurately under 
all conditions —that may lower costs, 
save space, and improve product de- 
sign. MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING COR. 
PORATION (Division of Standard Steel 
Spring Company), 775 Michigan Ave., 
Logansport, Indiana. 


To improve product performance, 
Ee: 
{West MUEHLHAUSEN 
SOD ~ ae 
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RINGS 


Joseph Curran, president of the N.M.U. 
(C.1.0.), are pe the most dedicated 
personal enemies in the American labor 
movement. Curran calls Lundberg a 
“Trotskyite”; Lundberg calls Curran a 
“Stalinoid,” and neither knows worse 
epithets. Their intense antagonism has 
been evident on picket lines, in print, 
and before Maritime Commission con- 
ferences in Washington. Both admit to 
a fervent ambition to destroy the other’s 
organization. 
e Curran Benefits—Curran’s organizers 
have been much more active on the Pa- 
cific Coast trying to cut the ground out 
from under Lundberg than Lundberg 
has been on the Atlantic. The reason why 
Lundberg is apparently unbreakable is 
because his members have always had 
better conditions than Curran could get 
for his. It kept Lundberg too solid with 
the rank and file to be dislodged, a goal 
which to be achieved in any event will 
— a protracted scrap. 

ut with NWLB disposing of the oid 
Lundberg claim that his union gets a 
better deal for its members than Cur- 
ran can get for his, Curran has a better 
chance of moving in on the West Coast 
than he has ever had before. That he 
will proceed to do so is taken for granted 
in shipping circles—the only question is 
how soon. 

Thus, ship operators believe one by- 
product of NWLB’s action to stabilize 
the industry may be to bring on a vio- 
lent, long-run jurisdictional war. 


CURBS DRIVERS’ REVOLT 


The Navy injected itself forcibly last 
week into a_labor dispute in the San 
Francisco Bay area when shore patrol- 
men removed bodily those Gosyhound 
bus drivers who refused to haul standee 
passengers. 

The drivers, responsible under Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rules for 
the safety of passengers who cannot find 
seats, refused to pick up Navy personnel 
and shipyard workers when only stand- 
ing room was available in the buses. 

Armed patrolmen ejected the rebel- 
lious drivers—some of them women— 
and replaced them with uniformed sail- 
ors. By the end of the week, upwards 
of 100 of the 350 Navy-owned buses 
with which Greyhound transports work- 
ers to Vallejo, Shoat Island, and other 
job spots were manned by sailors. 

The standee question came up early 
in June during preliminary negotiations 
toward a new contract between Grey- 
hound and the Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees (A.F.L.). The National War 
Labor Board has agreed to resolve the 
dispute—but not until the Greyhound 
drivers restore the status quo by picking 
up standees. 


G.M.’S NEW SOLOMON 


Ralph T. Seward, 37-11.) 
impartial chairman of the 11k 
dustry in the metropolita:, Ne, 
York area, will become f\\)\+ 
impartial umpire betwee, th 
General Motors Corp. . 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers et. 
fective Sept. 5. 


allie 


Moving from one of the \ arp. 
est to one of the hottest o:bitr. 
tion posts in American industry. 
Seward goes to Detroit with 4 one. 


year contract, succeeding G_ Allan 
Dash, Jr., whose position 
auto industry became un 
because of labor pressure 
Jul.1’44,p108). Candidates for the 
position Seward leaves in t! 
industry are being considered. 

In addition to being qualified 
by his two-year experience in the 
chaotic New York milkshed, Sew- 
ard brings to his new job the un. 
usual connection of being an asso- 
ciate public member of | the 
National War Labor Board. As 
arbitrator in the field, it is not im- 
possible that he will be dealing 
with issues which he may have to 
rule on in his NWLB capacity. 

Before functioning in the milk 
industry, Seward served as execu- 
tive secretary of the old National 
Defense Mediation Board and a; 
chairman of the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals in the Dept. of 
Justice. 


NLRB’S BIGGEST ELECTION 


In a compromise proposal, the Ni 
tional Labor Relations Board last wee 
recommended that 60,000 employe 
of the merged Western Union Tel 
graph Co. and Postal Telegraph Cor 
vote in six geographic areas in an cl 
tion to select collective bargaining repr 
sentation. 

Six A.F.L. unions representing We: 
ern Union employees requested systet 
wide balloting, and the company co 
curred. But C.I.O.’s American Con 
munications Assn., which has a uni 
shop contract covering former Post 
workers, favored voting in 105 division 
units. 

The election will be the largest a 


most complex NLRB ever held (B\\j 


May6’44,p107). In view of its imp 
tance, Samuel H. Jaffe, NLRB trial ¢ 


aminer, heard argument for 6+ a 


before a the compromise 100! 
mendation. On July 25, the board 


hold a public hearing on the propos 


after which a final decision will be mad 
and the election will then be schedule 
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Strategy Shifts 


West Coast workers ask 
OPA to roll back lumber prices 
as campaign for higher wages 
seeks to frighten employers. 


Beaten back three times in their 
drive for a pay increase (BW—Jun.3’44, 
p107), 100,000 restive lumber workers 
in the Pacific Northwest are currently 
making their fourth attempt to break 
eal the National War Labor 
Board’s wage ceiling. 

Previously the lumber wage demands 

were rejected by NWLB’s West Coast 
Lumber Commission; this time—with 
strategy patently designed to frighten 
the industry into asking for a compro- 
mise—the campaign will be carried on 
through the Dept. of Labor’s Concilia- 
tion Service and the Office of Price 
Administration. 
e They Ask for More—In a hearing at 
Portland, Ore., before a federal concilia- 
tor, representatives of 225 lumber firms 
in Oregon and Washington heard 
C.1.0.’s International Woodworkers of 
America not only raise their original 
wage demands but also urge OPA to roll 
back lumber prices. 

The request for a price rollback came 
as no surprise because C.1.0. leaders 
announ the program shortly after 
their wage plea was rejected by NWLB 
in June. In a brief filed with the OPA 
the C.1.0. charged that the 1940 aver- 
age realization price on lumber was $20 
per 1,000 b. ft., that the OPA ceiling 
raised it to $31, but that adjustments 
and upgrading make the price nearly 
$40. 
¢Claims Rules Ignored—Worth Low- 
ery, international president of I.W.A., 
said that union members who grade 
lumber report that grading rules aren’t 
being enforced. 

e C.1.0., which had trailed the 
AF.L. Northwestern Council of Lum- 
ber & Sawmill Workers’ wage demands 
by 24¢ an hour, increased its original 
demand from a 90¢ minimum to $1.15 
instead of $1.02. 

The A.F.L. stuck to its request for 
$1.05 hourly but announced that it is 


pay is necessary to 
job. 


On the other hand, lumber employers 
say that a pay increase would prove no 


keep workers on the 
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COLOR GOES TO WORK 


Unwillingness to appear “arty,” 
rather than skepticism, has been the 
underlying cause retarding the wide- 
spread use of color coordination in 
shops and offices (BW —Apr.1'44,62). 
But with functional color running up 
good safety records, more and more 
old-line industries are succumbing. 
Latest to adopt color for its safety and 
psychological values is Henry Disston 


& Sons, Philadelphia. In the hand 
saw etching department, long walls 
have gray dado with white above, 
while one end wall is blue, the other 
yellow for a “change of pace’ to re 
lieve monotony and fatigue. The 
employees’ sun room boasts color con 
ditioning—three tones of blue to cr 
ate a cool environment. Offices have 
been given treatments of blue and 
green tones, a functional mixture de 
signed to relieve glare and eyestrain. 


incentive to workers to stay on the job 
or return to the industry. They claim 
that the weighted general average in 
sawmills now is $1.15 hourly and much 
higher in the logging camps. 


YIELD ON HIRING ORDER 


After holding out against a directive 
of the President’s Fair Employment 
Practices Committee for six months 
(BW—Jan.15’44,p95), the Philadelphia 
Transportation Eo. has yielded to a 
regulation of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and has agreed to hire Negroes 
as operators of streetcars and buses. 

e traction company based its pre- 
vious refusal to permit Negroes to hold 
higher-pay jobs, including operating, on 
a clause in its contract with the P.R.T. 
Employees Union, which forbade it. 
This contract died when the employees 
union lost a National Labor Relations 
Board directed election to ,the C.1.O. 
Transport Workers Union. A new con- 
tract, now being drawn, contains no 
such clause. 

Since the WMC order on job referrals 
applies to men only, it was indicated 
that the traction company will restrict 
the hiring of women for operating posi- 
tions to white women, of whom several 
hundred are now employed. 

FEPC figures disclose that at present 
2,718 Negroes are employed as transit 


operators throughout the nation. Ther« 
are 1,150 in Detroit (including 150 
women ); 130 in Chicago, where FEPC 
directed that they be hired; 937 in New 
York; and 104 in Cleveland. 

In Winston-Salem, N. C., and Tulsa, 
Okla., entire bus routes are manned ex 
clusively by Negroes. 


COURT REBUKES EMPLOYER 


In the latest of a rash of court tests 
of an employer’s right to speak his mind 
concerning employee organization (BW 
—Jul.1’44,p93), the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals last week ruled that 
newspaper advertisements published by 
Reliance Mfg. Co. constituted interfer 
ence with collective bargaining proc 
esses. 

The advertisements, published on the 
eve of a National Labor Relations Board 
election in Reliance’s Huntington (\\ 
Va.) plants, urged employees to “Rely 
on Reliance.” 

The court held that while manage 
ment “may have a right, under some 
circumstances, to express its opinion as 
to a union, or its preference between 
unions,” such a right “certainly does not 
extend to a point where it becomes a 
participant in a contest to which it 1s 
not a party.” 

A.F.L.’s_ International Ladies Gar 
ment Workers was the union involved 
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EEDLE BEARINGS 


can give New Values 
to Kitchen Mixers, too... 


Look over the designer’s shoulder as he plans tomorrow’s 
kitchen mixer. You'll see a trimmer...lighter...easier- 
to-handle unit—far more compact and serviceable than 
ever before. 

One small thing making a big contribution to this 
product improvement and better performance is the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

You may never see the Needle Bearings working in 
your new kitchen mixer, or in the other appliances 
many manufacturers will be producing for your postwar 
use. But they'll be there inside—in the mechanism 
providing the advantages of compact design .. . ease 
of lubrication and lighter weight ... features which 
combine to increase efficiency and lower costs. 

Before putting your postwar products into work, 
consider the unique combination of advantages that 
led to widespread use of Needle Bearings in our war- 
time machinery and the equipment they produced for 
our fighting men. Here are a few of the principal 
features that will contribute to design improvements: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Detroit 
Cleveland + Seattle - Chicago + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 
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‘Opposition Grows f: 


_ UTAH WOMEN PREFER HOMESimthe « 


Constitutional amend nen} BB the 
to outlaw union security | sce; 
hostility of increasing numbers fm Cit 
of employers in California 


One-sided battle lines are being 
drawn in California over the pr: posed 
“Right of Employment” amendiicnt to 
the state constitution upon which th 
electorate will vote on Nov. 7. 

The tersely worded amendment jn 

effect outlaws the closed shop. inio; 
shop, and maintenance of membership 
It makes unlawful any arrangement 
where membership in a union is 2 con 
dition of employment. 
e Shoup Stands Firm—A growing |ist of 
business firms and employer councils ; 
joining organized labor in its fight on 
the measure. So with the voting les 
than four months away, Paul Shoup 
70-year-old president of the vig: sroush 
antiunion Merchants & Manufacture: 
Assn., finds himself virtually alone in 
his advocacy of the amendment (BW- 
Apr.29°44,p101). 

C. J. Haggerty, state secretary of the 
California Federation of Labor (A.F] con 


describes the proposal as “the most Rec 
vicious blow at organized labor ever at 
tempted in California.” ord 


e Bulk from L. A.—The referendun 
made the ballot when 180,449 signa TI 
tures were obtained, with only 178,764 MMjlants 
needed to qualify legally. Haggerty as- pare € 
serted that of the total number of quali. Hof fi 
fying names, 160,000 came from Los ijdoze 
Angeles County. or CC 
Even in Los Angeles, however, all i: laws. 
not well with Shoup’s plan. Some em. je En 
ployers have protested vigorously. The fi dere 
Church Federation of Los Angeles has fi pani 
turned thumbs down on the measure. fj Birm 
The Chamber of Commerce of nearby i main 


San Bernardino, center of many union-fMjof t 
ized Santa Fe R.R. operations, rejected MAF] 
the proposal. Struc 
© Powerful Opposition—Most north BR To « 
ern and central California groups con JMto su 
sider the action ill-timed, pointing to thei by th 
state’s labor record since Pearl Harbor. Bu 


Opposition includes the  CalifornifiMdienc 
Chamber of Commerce, San Franciscofifthe c 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco Brad! 
Employers Council, California Farnfj’44,p 
Bureau Federation, state department offwork 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Gov joinir 
Earl Warren. © Sta 


Contrary to the announced expectag™suspe 
tion of the War Manpower Commis bers. 
sion with respect to women remaining mem 


in industry (BW—Mar.11°44,p46). Salffsuper 
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Lake City industmialists, after a survey, 
say women workers are far more likely 
to turn up in their own kitchens after 
the war. 

When the Remington Arms Co.'s 
ammunition plant closed in Salt Lake 


(Ww THE NEWS 


WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


City last Jan. 1, approximately 7,000 of 
the 9,500 workers were Utah women. 
industrialists thought their manpower 
roblems would vanish. 

But it was the womanpower that van- 
ished. A spot survey indicated that 
nt to a most of them felt the war was over, 
- the fi especially since another Salt Lake City 

plant went from a three- to a one-shift 
tin IR basis. 
nior Women had gone into war work, 
ship MM with patriotic motives, according to the 
nent fg survey; financial assistance to their 
con. ff household in most instances was a sec- 
ondary factor. 
st of Utah industrialists believe their ex- 
ils i: fe perience will prove that postwar plan- 
t on ners are worrying unnecessarily over 
- Jes: ff the question of what to do with women 
Oup workers. 


ush CARRYING TONS OF STEEL daily, this mammoth overhead traveling crane operating in the Gary 
urer Steel Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation owes its smooth operation and quick pick-up 
en Ala bama Reneges to bearings supplied by Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. Two sets of Type NCS Heavy 
We Duty Needle Bearings, selected because of their high load capacity and compact design, are 
utilized in the axle housings to carry the radial load, while Torrington Ball Radial Bearings are 
used to take up the thrust load. 


Court test threatened in 
conflict between state law and 
Regional War Labor Board's 


order involving m. of m. 
dun 
igna The regional war labor board in At- 
:.764 FB lanta and the Alabama Dept. of Labor 
y as [are entangled in a jurisdictional dispute 
juali. (fof first-rank significance in each of the 
Los dozen or so states which have enacted 

or contemplate so-called “labor control” 

all is 
> em 
The fi dered two affiliated Birmingham com- 
s has panies, Ingalls Iron Works Co. and 
sure [i Birmingham Tank Co., to enforce the 
-arby fi maintenance-of-membership provision 
nion- Mof their renewed contract with the 
ected MBAF.L. International Assn. of Bridge, 


PLOTTING THE UNDERGROUND topography to de- 
termine location of oil deposits prior to erection 
of well drilling machinery is the important 
operation performed by this complete portable 
drilling unit manufactured by the Sullivan 
Machinery Company. To withstand the shocks 


THIS HUGE ROLLER THRUST BEARING is an example 
of Torrington engineering and manufacturing 
facilities for producing large bearings to carry 
extremely heavy loads. Having an outside 
diameter of 53.125’, with its assembly in- 
cluding 68 rollers 2” long and 1.5” in diameter: 


orth 
con 
o the 
bor 


ormid 


“pits “ieathee ‘ , WHEN YOU SPECIFY Torri n Bearings, you have available speciali ngi ing serv 
csc the companies in violation of Alabama’s ice based on many sean onedane vith all types a Scone ee ae a 
cisco Bradford labor control act (BW—Jun.3 you need counsel on standard or custom-built bearings, TURN TO TORRINGTON. 
Farm 44,)100), which guarantees to every | 
nt offworker the right to join or refrain from 
Gov joining a union. 


Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. | 


To do this the companies would have 
to suspend 20 employees, as demanded 
by the union, for Sedo to pay dues. 
But the state has countered that obe- 
dience to the board’s order would place 


*State Laws Su ed—Ingalls had 
asked the labor board for instructions in 
the expressed fear of being held crimi- 
nally responsible under the state law if it 
suspended the delinquent union mem- 


bers. The board replied, with industry 
members dissenting, that its orders 
supersede conflicting state laws because 
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due to the sudden changes in resistance as the 
drill bores through successive strata of soil, 
sand, water and solid rock, Torrington Ball 
Radial Bearings were selected for use in the 
rotary table mechanism. 


68 rollers 1.375” long and 1.5” in diameter, it 
is employed in the revolving mechanism of a 
large charging crane which serves the plate 
mill pre-heating furnace in one of the nation’s 
leading steel plants. 


STRAIGHT ROLLER » TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


JUST PUBLISHED 


the new 


study 


THE LIQUIDATION 
of WAR PRODUCTION 


% Cancellation of War Con- 
tracts and Disposal of Govern- 
ment-owned Plants and Sur- 
pluses 


By A. D. H. KAPLAN 


Professor of Economics, University of Denver 
133 pages, 5} x 8}, $1.50 


How will our war production be liqui- 
dated? To aid businessmen in considering 
their own specific questions of conversion, 
this new study from the Committee for 
Economic Development surveys the prob- 
lem and suggests definite policies and 
methods of solution. 

Clearly, concisely, authoritatively pre- 
sented are the facts you want—the frame- 
work of reference that takes into consider- 
ation the magnitude of the job, the nature 
of the factors involved, and the pro- 
cedures necessary to: 


“put productive enterprise in a 
physical and financial position to re- 
tool, to replenish its stock, to open 
up new lines in commodities and 
services, and thereby to reemploy 
labor at wages that will sustain the 
nation’s purchasing power.” 


Is it realistic to treat transition to peace pro- 
duction as a back-to-normalcy movement ? 

What will be the areas of distress requiring 
help until a peacetime balance can be restored? 
What lessons do experiences following World 
War I teach? 

What is the importance of timing of the recon- 
version program? 


In many aspects such as these, the recon- 
version problem is examined in this book, The 
issues, the facts, the figures are extracted, placed 
in proper perspective, and simply stated for the 
busy business reader, and 41 concrete proposals 
are made for a program providing for a smooth 
transition to desirable postwar levels of produc- 
tion, employment, and wages. 


JOHN M. HANCOCK, Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., says, “I certainly feel 
that you have done a masterful job.” 

Dr. SUMNER H. SLICHTER says, “I am en- 
thusiastic about this report. It is realistic and 
to the point.” 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. ¥. 18 


Send me Kaplan's The Liquidation of War Production 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $1.50, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name werort A ty tee eee ee eee 
Address . 06000006 canecnnedossdeéeness 
City and Siate See Ser Tria Toy Tee 
Position 


Company . anne «....BW-T7-15-44 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


they stem from presidential wartime 
powers. 

The opinion brought immediate reac- 
tion from W. Emmett Brooks, director 
of the Alabama Dept. of Labor, who said 
his department will not accept the rul- 
ing, but will continue to insist that 
federal agencies respect Alabama law. 

@ Broken Layoffs—The majority order 
directed the company to adhere to the 
provisions of the contract, including the 
a to suspend union members 
who become delinquent in their dues. 
The order said that the union repre- 
sentatives invoked 30-day suspensions, 
but that they agreed with the company 
to five-day layoffs alternated with two- 
day reinstatements “to meet the prac- 
tical objection that a layoff of this dura- 
tion (30 days) would entitle the em- 
ployee to release under War Manpower 
Commission regulations, and would de- 
prive the company of a skilled worker.” 

Dissenting industry members criti- 

cized as “‘peonage” the policy of penal- 
izing dues-delinquent workers by peri- 
odic layoffs which prevent them fads 
obtaining discharge referrals to other 
jobs. 
@ Repercussions in Florida—More sig- 
nificant, however, was the state labor de- 
partment’s determined stand for states’ 
tights in labor legislation. Director 
Brooks said that “this question (of In- 
galls suspensions) is one for the courts 
to determine. 

Alabama’s decision to fight for its 

control law is expected to have repercus- 
sions in Florida, whose Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Watson, opponent of un- 
bridled unionism, is considering action 
to be taken against a National Labor 
Relations Board ruling (BW—Jul.1’44, 
p94) that an employer must bargain 
with a union despite a Florida law to 
the contrary. 
@ Wisconsin Precedent—The National 
War Labor Board has had one conflict 
with state laws. A year ago it got em- 
broiled with Wisconsin’s Employment 
Peace Board in the J. Breenbaum Tan- 
ning Co. case (BW —Sep.4'43,p] 00). 
The Greenbaum case involved precisely 
the same principle as that now in issue 
in Alabama, although the Wisconsin 
statute only partly resembles the Brad- 
ford Act. 

The state-federal clash last year was 
not followed through. -After a flurry of 
recrimination, Wisconsin stated, in ef- 
fect, that it did not acknowledge 
NWLB’s authority to countermand 
state laws but it would not contest 
board decisions. It is not expected that 
the Wisconsin conflict will be revived, 
hence Alabama’s disposition to get a 
court ruling on the issue promises to 
bring the Eirst judicial declaration on 
states’ rights as they involve union- 
management legislation in wartime. 
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MARKETING 
Grades—Again 


Question of using A-8-C 
standards on canned goods 
comes to a boil as OPA seeks 
way around law’s prohibition. 


Canners thought that they had won 
a final victory in their two-year fight 
to keep OPA from using goveriinent 
A-B-C grades when Congress bamncd the 
use of OPA funds to pay the salary of 
any official who helps fix ceilings fo: 
processed fruits and vegetables in term 
of grades and specifications not “in 
general use” (BW-—Jul.1’44,p16). 
@ Defining the Grades—Last week, OPA 
apparently was ready to concede this 
victory and price the 1944 pack on the 
basis of commercial grades. As a first 
step, officials attempted to reduce con- 
mercial grades of canned peas to wnt- 


7 


SQUARE MILK BOTTLES 


By saving refrigerator space for lhiouse- 
wives and processing space for the 
dairy, square milk bottles are proving 
popular all around at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Developed by the Owens-Illi 
nois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, Hand+ 
Square containers are being used ex- 
clusively by the Iowa branch of Sami 
tary Farm Dairies. Experience shows 
the new bottles permit up to 50" 
more milk storage in homes, +5° 
more in the processor's cold rooms, 
and 33% more aboard delivery trucks 
—according to the glass company. 
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jing—by the me = expedient of knock- 
ing out those features of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration’s A-B-C 
terminology most objectionable to the 
industry and using what remained to 
describe the commercial grades of 
fancy, extra standard, and standard. 

Called in for comment, pea canners 
offered no alternative. They simply re- 
peated the industry’s long-standing con- 
tention: that grades cannot be put on 
paper, largely because the important ele- 
ment of flavor does not lend itself to 
precise definition. Accusing OPA of 
trying to hasten an evolutionary process, 
the canners declared that any effort to 
define commercial grades would merely 

rvert them. 

@ Shift to Warren?—Convinced by this 
bout with the pea canners that com- 
mercial grades are unworkable, OPA 
may be expected to make a final effort 
§ to use AMA grades. Officials refuse to 
discuss the controversy, but observers 
outside the agency expect that OPA 
will seek to solve its problems by dump- 
ing them in the lap of Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren. 

Since Congress’ prohibition on grades 
is tied to the use of OPA funds, the 
price agency could ask Warren for a 
 eeavdit decision” on whether or not 
AMA grades are in general use as re- 
quired = the law. OPA has the word 
of Paul Williams of AMA (now sub- 
merged in the War Food Administra- 
tion’s Office of Distribution) that sale 
of between 55% and 60% of the pack 
is tied to AMA standards. 

Williams’ estimate includes the 

Amy’s purchases, based on federal 
specifications which parallel AMA 
standards (the industry claims the 
parallel isn’t close enough for OPA’s 
purposes), the output of packers who 
use the Dept. of Agriculture’s continu- 
ous-inspection service, and the A-B-C 
labeled brands of several large chains 
(BW—Nov.30’40,p27), notably the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Grand Union 
Tea Co., D. Pender Grocery Co., and 
wholesale cooperatives. 
* Move Was Anticipated—To offset this 
argument, canners succeeded in getting 
their objections to AMA grades ful- 
somely written into congressional testi- 
mony, leaving little doubt as to what 
Congress intended when it proscribed 
grades not in general use. 

If the Comptroller General should 
decide that OPA can use the AMA 
grades, such a decision would merely 
provide a jumping-off point for further 
controversy. The canners’ record of op- 
position to government grading ante- 
dates OPA by many years. 

*How They Graded—Grading of 
canned goods had its origin in the need 
for proper labeling of something the 
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y= can get Cyclone Fence, gates, 
window guards and wire mesh bar- 
riers to protect your plant, if you are 
making war goods and have the proper 
priority. Don’t take a chance with valu- 
able property. If you need fence, write 
us about your requirements. We will 
make recommendations and give you an 
estimate free of charge. And if you are 
not eligible for fence at this time, it 
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would be well to plan now for your post- 
war needs. In this connection you'll find 
our free, 32-page book on fence helpful 
and valuable. It is packed with illustra- 
tions, specifications and other informa- 
tion that will help you choose the right 
fence and other protection materials for 
your plant. The coupon below will bring 
you this book without obligation. Mail 
it today. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (Uawmenican steci & wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


a Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 474 
We'll send you our 
UNITED It’s fall of fects, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


STATES 
STEEL 


Interested in fencing: () Industrial; [] School; ©) Playground; 
€) Residence. Approximately. ............. 066 cc ccc cc cecee . feet. 


free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 


GRAPHIC GIFT 


The chart presented by New York's 
Mexican Consul General Ricardo G. 
Hill (left) to Daniel P. Wooley, re- 
gional OPA director, is symbolic of 
Mexico’s economic ties with the U.S 


Cost OF LIVING 
in TWO WARS 


and its interest in American living 
costs. Putting finishing touches on 
this token of good-neighbor accord is 
Leon Helguera, Mexican artist. His 
handiwork shows considerable con- 
trast between cost-of-living rises dur- 
ing the World War and this war. 


buyer couldn't see. Canners worked out 
their labeling techniques on the basis 
of a series of commercial grades (fancy, 
extrastandard, and standard for vege- 
tables—fancy, choice, and standard for 
fruits). The grades, in turn, were 
based on a subjective and collective de- 
termination of quality. ‘To his estimate 
of the elusive taste factor, the grader 
added his opinion of appearance, tender- 
ness, and other qualities to arrive at a 
grade. 

Commercial grades proved inade- 

quate when the undercapitalized can- 
ners got into financial difficulties and 
had to turn to the banks. The banks 
demanded federal warehouse receipts, 
guaranteeing the quality of the canners’ 
collateral. It was the demand for these 
receipts that started the Dept. of Agri- 
culture working on government grades 
in 1926. 
@ Quality by Points—The canners criti- 
cize the government grades chiefly on 
the ground that the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture has attempted to write subjective 
determinations of quality into hard-and- 
fast standards, based on a system of 
point-scoring. . 

The canners might have had no 
quarrel with government grades if they 
had been confined to their original pur- 
pose of regulating dealings between 
trade buyers and sellers. But in the 


early thirties the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration, under the active 
administration of Paul Williams, was 
soon advocating use of the A-B-C grades 
on can labels for the consumer to see. 

@ Cause Embraced—At the same time, 
various consumer organizations, includ- 
ing the American Home Economics 
Assn., the American Assn. of Univer- 
sity Women, Consumers Research, and 
(later) Consumers Union, found in 
grade labeling a cause after their own 
heart. 

These groups backed the fight for the 
original Tugwell food and drug bill, 
which would have required government 
grading of all canned goods, a provision 
deleted from the Copeland bill when 
finally enacted in 1938. In this was in- 
corporated simply the old McNary- 
Mapes provision for a single minimum 
standard of quality below which sub- 
standard quality has to be declared but 
above which no grades need be stated. 
e@ Narrow Escape—Canners had their 
narrowest escape when the NRA wrote 
government grade labeling into the in- 
dustry’s cole (BW—Jan.26'35,p12). 
Only NRA’ s death at the hands of the 
Supreme Court saved the canners. 

The grade labeling cause, which con- 
tinued to be a hot issue throughout 
the thirties, received further impetus 
when two California canneries, N. 


Schuckl & Co. and U. S. Produc’; Cy 
voluntarily adopted the Dept. o' Aon 
culture’s new continuous inspect: and 
grading service (BW-—Jul.5'4 p44 
Growth of the continuous ins) ¢ctioy 
system has been halted only the 
wartime shortage of trained ider 
(BW—May15'43,p94). 

© Promoting Their Own—Thro choy 
the controversy, the big canner. haye 
stuck by their contention that thc sub 
jective factors which go to determ: ie the 
quality of canned goods cannot be strait. 
jacketed into A-B-C grades. In recent 
years, they have countered, principal 
through their trade association, {lie Na. 
tional Canners Assn., with actiy< pro- 
motion of their own idea—descriptive 
labeling. 

Advocates of grade labeling declare 

that the big canners’ opposition to 
A-B-C labels stems from their fear of 
the effect of uniform government grad. 
ing on the competitive advantage en. 
joyed by their own highly advertised 
brands. 
@ Worst Possible Start—OPA did no! 
step into the grade labeling controversy 
until the end of 1942, when A. C. Hof. 
man, then food price chief, told a gro. 
cery manufacturers’ conference that the 
1943 pack of canned fruits and vege 
tables would be flat-priced by dollar 
and cents, that these prices would b 
tied to government grades, which would 
be required on labels (BW—Nov.28'4), 
p7). 

By failing to give advance warning of 
its intentions and by making its an- 
nouncement at a general food confer. 
ence instead of to the canning trade 
alone, OPA succeeded in getting its cam- 
paign for mandatory grade labeling of 
to the worst possible start. 

@ Obstacles Encountered—OPA soo: 
ran into difficulties in making good tt 
intentions. Leon Henderson was forced 
out as price administrator. His successor 
Prentiss Brown, rode the grade labeling 
seesaw for more than six months, while 


the controversy raged within and with na 
out OPA, with the 1943 pack still un na 
priced. fig 

Canners took their troubles to Cor me 


gress. Aided by hosiery manufactures per 
who were also having grade labeling an 
difficulties, they finally succeeded if get 
getting the Taft amendment written 
into the Commodity Credit Corp. bill 
This amendment knocked out grad: 
labeling, and provided that OPA coulifim Po 
establish prices based on specific tion 
and standards only if (1) they were 
general use, (2) they had been lawfulh * 
promulgated by another governmenf hay 
agency, (3) there was no other practic tha 
ble method of price control. 

Introduction of flat pricing (ung ¥] 


form dollar-and-cents prices), as dig pro 
distinguished from formula pricing (cog 38° 
pre: 
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“4€how brother ... and plenty of it! “‘ 


Of all the “weapons” you can 
name, from half-tracks to hand gre- 
nades, nothing means more to a 
fighting man’s morale than a full 
mess kit. Imagine what would hap- 
pen if our armed forces, our Allies 
and our civilian population couldn’t 
get enough to eat! 


But it’s taking mountains of food 
to fill the bill. More than 400 billion 
pounds this year alone! Just to give 
you a glimpse of the giant-size job 
the food industry is doing — 


% Since Pearl Harbor, our farmers 
have expanded crop lands more 
than 80 million acres. 


% Between 1941 and 1943, our food 
processing industry boosted output 
38 per cent —and 1944 will see all 
previous ‘records shattered. 


% In three years, output of frozen 


foods has been doubled, while proc- 
essors of dehydrated foods have per- 
formed near-miracles of production. 


¥% Since war started, food technol- 
ogy has made the greatest strides 
ever known. Non-melting butter for 
our boys in the tropics is but one ex- 
ample of many spectacular devel- 
opments. 


Here at Jenkins we take special 
pride that the food pee 
industries have depended on thou- 


sands of Jenkins Valves to handle 
abnormal wartime loads and func- 
tion perfectly under strains un- 
known to peacetime operation. And 
we are proud to be able to report to 
you that the wartime performance 
of these valves has more than justi- 
fied the peacetime faith of all indus- 
try that “It Pays to Standardize on 
Jenkins!” 


(akin Bros., 80 White Street, New 
ork 13; Brid eport; Atlanta; Bos- 
ton; Philadel Bis: Chicago. enkins 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal; £ London. 


$<, ime 


SINCE 1864 


.in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and plumb- 

ing-heating service .. B 

Corrosion-Resisting Alloys . «+125 to 600 Ibs. pressure. 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 
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‘ 


A along the Erie Railroad, women employees are doing 
a real job for wartime transportation. ’ 


We're proud of the job they’re doing. And the men of 


Erie, from the oldest veteran to the newest recruit, fully 


appreciate the help of women workers in keeping vital 


freight on the move. 


But women’s place in railroading is nothing new to us. 
For years past, women have played an important part in 


the Erie Railroad. 


So to us, “It’s the Men 
Who Make the Erie”, has 
always meant the women, 
too. The job they are con- 
tinuing to do is a real con- 
tribution in carrying the 
load for Victory. 


Pe A 
&: ~ 23,578 rancor rams oany 


r 1,408,964 PRENGAT CARS Dancy 
ZX, 25,000,000 MET TOMS DAILY 
AMERICAN RAILROADS AT ay 


Ne 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


| . . . 
other violations) widespread upgrad 


plus traditional markup), served 
plicate the grade labeling issue. 

e With AMA Grades—OPA . 
nounced that, because there \ r 
clearly defined commercial grade. \\{\ 
grades woula be used to determ \¢ th, 
pricing range in which each ¢ inner 
commercial grade fell. 

Then OPA’s Canners Advisor. Co; 

mittee presented Price Admin: strato, 
Chester Bowles with a lengthy ‘epor 
which argued that AMA grades sho» 
not be used on the 1944 pack, fir thy 
principal reasons: (1) They arc not 
valid measure of quality. The «inner 
advanced their time-honored argiiment 
in support of this statement. (2) The 
are illegal under the Taft amendment 
Canners have told OPA that, as a lay 
resort, they are prepared to support thi 
argument in court. (3) They are unen 
forceable. 
@ Back to Congress—When OP stuci 
by its decision to use AMA graces, th 
cannets took their troubles back to Con 
gress, which wrote the Taber grading 
amendment into the OPA appropri: 
tions act. 

In this maneuver, the price agen 
sees an attempt by the canners to cra 
legislation through by deliberately hold 
ing their fire until the last minute kk 
fore the congressional recess. Canner 
claim that they were motivated only b 
the desire to give OPA as much rope 
possible. 


| @ OPA Seduced?—The issue is now em 


tionally charged on both sides. Canne: 
declare that OPA has been seduced int 
going beyond its legal function of pric 
control by the grading agitation of o1 
ganized consumer groups. 


Donald Montgomery, consumers cou! 
sel for the United Auto Workers. ‘Th 
week more than _ twelve 
groups exhorted Bowles to stick b 


AMA grades, or, failing that, to flat-pric 


the 1944 pack on the basis of commer 


| cial grades, reduced to writing. 
OPA maintains that the canners am 


resisting AMA grades because they p 
vide the chief barrier to wholesale u 
grading and price evasion. 

@ Calpack Sued—This accusation wi 
sharply pointed up this week when OP 
filed a triple damage suit for $1,114, 
against California Packing Corp. Amon 
the big canners, Calpack has been ¢ 
bitterest opponent of A-B-C grad 


| labeling. 


The suit charges Calpack with (amon 
of canned fruits and vegetables, b tf 
those which were formula-priced on ¢ 
basis of commercial grades in the 19 
and 1943 packs, and those which w 
flat-priced under AMA grades last yea 
OPA expects that the case will prove ! 
be a decisive test of the enforccabilit 
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How to make 


OU business men who have thought profits come 
only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
rprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 
ym, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 
ese—actual case histories that contributed 100% 


ditions to net profit: 


Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. 


Errors and arguments eliminatea from payroll 
writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


money out of your office 


You, too, can save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simp//- 
fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 


17, and all principal cities of the world. 


Addressagraph 


[RAOE-MARK REG WS PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph.Muttigraph Corporation 


other Great 
oa Benefits 


Dem FRICK 
Engineering 


and 


Stretching across the North Fork of the White River, in 
Arkansas, Norfork Dam is 2624 ft. long and 220 ft. high—the 


fifth largest concrete structure of its kind in the U. S. 


Frick Refrigeration played a trip!e réle in hastening the build- 
ing of this great Dam. To prevent dangerous heating as the 
concrete hardened, the water going into the mixers was chilled 
almost to the freezing point: in very hot weather, tons of 
crushed ice were also supplied; after being poured, the mon- 
olith was cooled for months by circulating chilled water 


through 900,000 ft. of pipe imbedded in the mass. 


Frick Engineering and Frick Equipment served with distinction 
on this big project. Which leads us to repeat: “For the really 


important jobs, specify Frick Refrigeration.” 


FRICK CO., WAYNESBORO, PENNA, 


Consider the time-saving 
| and labor-saving uses 


of 
HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Industrial plants find many 
uses for Hein-Werner 
Hydraulic Jacks. 

These super- powerful, 
eee ipa ydraulic 
jacks are great for lifting 
heavy loads . . . moving 
machinery... bending rods 
..- pressing bushings...and 
many other operations. 

For details on 30 ton 
capacity model (illus- 


industrial supply distrib- 


utor, Or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 


trated), as well as on 3, 
5, 8, 12, 20 and 50 ton 
models, consult nearest 


| of AMA standards (although 
| won other enforcement actio: op , 
basis of government grades). \ 
| e Enforceability Is Doubted 
| maintain that the AMA gracis ay 
dubious enforceability. Go cry :' 
| grades, the trade contends, hes re. 
on the oe of inspector. who tert 
| subject to human frailties. ‘I. cay, 
| argue (and price officials ta di at ¢ 
| that A-B-C grades do not play an jj 
| portant part in OPA’s priciis of ; Stra 


AU 


1944 pack, and that OPA <ling, ad- 
them because of their supposed es al 
as an enforcement device. ntrat 

Advocates of government grade t 


We L 
have a final word. They belicve pee * 
even if the canners finally win the -_ 
ent controversy they will mere!y be py Sign: 


poning the inevitable day when pop aute 
demand with or without governmames @ 
sanctions, will force the industry @!" 
adopt A-B-C labels. . oe 
velati 

GARMENTS FROM BAGS 
lo help ease the shortage of cot c wh 
cloth, bag manufacturers and cott perath 
growers have teamed up in an advert Oth 
ing campaign to encourage gicater ae" 
by U. S. housewives of cloth fr ne 


flour, feed, and other bags for garmen 
and other home purposes. 

A dozen years ago, poultry feed m 
ers got the idea of printing bags wi 
gingham patterns. These sacks are larg 
than a flour bag (at least 40 in. by 
in.), and women in rural areas used thi 
extensively. 

The advertising campaign is concdi t 
trated in 2,800 small town newspape thes 
supplemented by teachers’ journals, aim 
the Washington (D. C.) Post, for offic he 
effect. Prizes are offered for ingeni | 
adaptation of bagging to garments a qe 
home uses. The largest present us ty c 
for kitchen towels, and empty bags #5. 
sold by many country stores for th 7™ 
purpose. It is estimated that 30,000.04) on 
yd. of such material are used annul, 
in the U. S. Field 

Retailers are cooperating, even in 
ies, as a means of easing the shortage 
cotton cloth, and do not fear post 
losses in sales, because they know ¢ 
bagging has been used for such p 
poses for more than a generation WI 
out any great effect on the sale of pi 
goods. 

Flour millers have not gene 
adopted the gingham-patterned bag, 
cause the printing sacrifices brand i 
tity. Feed manufacturers use papet 
bels on sacks to identify their brands, 
print the brands on the bags in inks t 
easily wash out. it pre 

The campaign is financed and my) oy 
aged by the Textile Bag Manufactufip. ¢, 
Assn., and the National Cotton Cougi,.j,, 
of Memphis. agen 
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PA }, 


on fh 


utos Await Gun 
Janne Activity of car builders 


ale 


‘inci’ readying sales organizations 
sho Apterpreted by dealers to mean 
“nnd 4+ distribution is in sight. 


Straws in the auto merchandising 
nd-builders preparing their sales of- 
cs and announcements of new dealer 
ntracts—lead many car dealers to be- 
ve that the time when they can get | 
ck into the business of selling new | 
senger cars is in sight. 

Signs of Action—Whhile the presidents 
‘BB auto companies conferred with WPB 
PoP“. week-end on plans for resuming ci- 
— jian auto production (BW —Jul.8’44, 
" 4), retail dealers were cheered by the 
elation that during the past two or | 
ree months the auto builders have | 
en quietly preparing their sales offices 
what looks like a prelude to active 
perations. 

Other signs included talk about main- | 
ance of prewar dealer discounts and | 
rengthening of field offices. 
Dealers Protected—One limited vol- | 
ie producer is telling its distributors | 
at no new dealers will be appointed | 
a year Or more after passenger car | 
duction is resumed. Outlets which 
ped in business during the war will be 
us rewarded with a temporary mo- 


cot 
cott 
dvertd 
iter u 
1 fro 
IrmMet 


d thd “ ae 

poly on the company’s retailing. 
iia General Motors is moving in another 
pape’ to hold its dealers despite any com- | 
Hg titive onslaught. G.M. has just an- | 


offic bunced a new two-year franchise which 
“BB! be given automatically to its dealers 


enic eh ale 
B 0 maintained service facilities during 
nts a , . 

sel, WAT: Cancellation without cause, a 
aos Aly Standard provision in prewar auto 
“5 BBtuling contracts, is eliminated. Un- 


orf sfactory sales performance, however 
00,0 ry ag 4 / 


tec ill continue to be grounds for cancella- | 
pn. 
Field Men on Road—The bulwarking 
its much-envied network of distribu- | 
* gs and dealers was quite natural for | 
general Motors to undertake in the light 
ne potentially competitive moves. 
~" "Mg Dealer advisory councils, a popular 
n Wi : ne 
ia cwar means of liaison between auto 
tories and dealers, have been put in 
nning order in recent months by two 
mpanies. Packard started one for the 
st time, and Chevrolet reestablished 
§ group, which was the original effort 
the kind in the industry. 
Virtually all factories : put field 
n back onto the road, as much to 
hit prospective franchise holders as to 
ll on existing dealers. The factories 
bpe to plug blank spots which have 
cloped during the war by withdrawal 
agencies, and to strengthen weak 
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CAREY. 
ROOF-INSPE¢TION 


SERVICE 


Costs You Nothing... May Save Yo Much... 
At Your Disposal Always! | 


Your plant roofs may be in good condition 
«+. or they may need a minimum of work 
that will prevent big, costly repair bills 
later. In any case, the safe thing is to have 
a CAREY APPROVED ROOFER or service 
representative make an inspection now 
and give you the facts—entirely without 
cost or obligation on your part. 


If your roofs are in good shape, 
the inspector’s report will in- 
form you. If on the other hand, 
repairs or reroofing are neces- 
sary, have the work done with 
Carey Built-Up Roofing. 


prs 


Long-lasting ruggedness,and durability ... correct elasticity to 
withstand temperature changes... finest weatherproofing pro- 
tection ... these are some of the qualities that have made Carey 
Built-Up Roofs a preferred choice for thousands of industrial 
structures the nation over. 


For literature and name of the 
CAREY APPROVED ROOFER 
nearest you, write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


in Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Lid. Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q, 


Thanks' 


A mother writes, “During 
these war days I’ve been able to keep 
my daughter’s interests focused on 
constructive outlets—thanks to Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. Its sensible, 
practical suggestions on child and 
parent guidance have helped us thru 
these critical times. In fact, your 
magazine is my personal ally in ALL 
home and family problems... whether 
they concern meal planning, family 
health, gardening, food canning and 
preserving, home management or 


child care and guidance!” 


Better Homes & hardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 


spots by acquisition of new and stronger 
dealers. 

@ Dealer Mortality—There are plenty of 
dealer spots to be plugged. The latest 
authoritative estimate of dealerships is 
33,000—this compares with 40,537 in 
early 1942, a wartime decline of 18.5%. 

These reductions were fairly well 
scattered, with sectional weight heaviest 
in the West. Areas with a 25% dealer 
mortality include thinly populated states 
like Arizona, Montana, and New Mex- 
ico, but also include California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land, and Washington. 

e Emphasis on Quality—But if passenger 
car output is held to around 2,000,000 
units during the first year of resumed 
production, as is generally expected, 
there is little likelihood that today’s total 
of 33,000 dealers will be quickly in- 
creased. Emphasis would be more on 
shifting dealerships to improve quality, 
than on enlarging the number of dealers. 

The shifting of dealers probably will 

be speeded up when the new cars first 
come onto the road. A few dealers will 
undoubtedly be siphoned away from 
companies whose resumption of manu- 
facture is delayed. Some independent 
producers have hopes of taking outlets 
away from the larger producers if the 
time element runs in their favor. This 
may account for strengthening moves 
such as General Motors has taken 
through its contract liberalization. 
e@ Dealer Financing—Changes among 
the auto retailers are more likely to be 
caused by new money than by realign- 
ments. The auto plants have received 
many inquiries from prospective dealers 
who have accumulated business grub- 
stakes during the war. 

Universal C.I.T. Corp. is laying plans 
to finance worthy prospective dealers 
who do not have enough capital. 

This financial help for new dealer 
establishments is not unprecedented in 
the automobile field. General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. did considerable of it 
during the thirties, but was curtailing 
its efforts in that direction a few years 
before this war began. 


WAR BONDS FOR IDEAS 


Seeking greater public interest in post- 
war products, the Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp. of Burbank, Calif., is offer- 
ing five $100 war bonds for the best 
letters setting forth pet peeves about 
household appliances or outlining sug- 
gested improvements. 

Adel, which is conducting the con- 
test in connection with a display of post- 
war products, + new merchandise, 
such as a small but powerful electric 
mixer, a light aviation-type vacuum 
cleaner, a camera, and a complete line 
of stainless steel kitchen utensils. 
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FRONT-PAGE INDEX 


New gummed tags pasted on ing 
zines for interoffice circulation k 
employees of Milwaukee's Chain 
Co. abreast of its advertising and ¢ 
of competitors. Spaces for names; 
for page listings supplied by the p 
motion department make it eas 
call attention to interesting ite 
—both editorial and _promotia 


SHOE REPAIR MEN GET BUS 


The shoe repair business took a J 
cipitate nosedive after the World W 
and leaders in the industry are worl 
on a conversion and promotion plan 
prevent a repetition. 

Shoe repair shops did a volume 
$243,000,000 in 1943 and may rq 
$280,000,000 for 1944. But volumg 
1917 was $550,000,000, it shrank 
$125,000,000 by 1936, and it aver 
only about $140,000,000 before 
war. 

The industry hopes to avert a rep 
tion of this slump, first by conver 
the shoe repair man into a retailer 
polishes, laces, dyes, and other sidel 
as well as a rebuilder of worn shqgm. 
second, by good-humored but poi 
advertising program designed to m 
America conscious of the unsightli ‘ 
of rundown heels and broken solq y, 

The National Leather & Shoe Fing§ 
Assn. through its board of directors 
research committee, has approved | 
$1,000,000 research and promotion j 
gram to head off the expected post 
slump by developing a better un 
standing of retail merchandising a 
the repair men. a 
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Pause one brief moment. Compare your lot—and 
hat of the men and women in your employ—with 
2 lot of the infantrymen who meet the enemy 
ace to face, who do the hardest fighting, who 
uffer the most casualties. 
the pH et the full impact of war’s unending grimness 
€asy [swiftly convert any tendency toward complacency 
g itemminto revitalized urgency. Remember—the war is 
rotionggmot yet won, 
; top management and labor, you’ve been en- 
rusted with two major responsibilities —steadily 
BUS maintained production, and steadily maintained 
War Bond Sales through your Pay Roll Savings 
ok a qqgplan. 
tld \ilecide now to revitalize your plant’s Pay Roll 
 WOIK@@#Plan. Have your Bond Committee recheck all 
) planiimployee lists for percentages of participation 
nd individual deductions. Have Team Captains 


olume fierso ally contact each old and new employee. 
lay TORRaise all percentage figures wherever possible. 
— Don't underestimate the importance of this task. 
oan his marginal group represents a potential sales 
fore Weerease of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans! Se J, 
our success will be twofold: A new high in War af 
9 reympond Sales; and a new high in production. Be- - 
onverlqggeuse a worker with a systematic savings plan has A 
etaileg’s mind on his work—not on post-war financial 
- sideli™otties. He’s taking care of the future now. His a ; i 
rn shqgewa. And his Country’s future. Help him! REvI- & ae Ie + £ 
t poitigrALiZE YOUR WAR BOND PAY ROLL SAVINGS PLAN. : 
to 1 Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo: The elevator to a Coast 
ightli w AR Guard-operated transport hospital 
1 soles vs 89 
ve Ping A The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
octors 7) Back D Nia / appreciation the publication of this message by 
proved (A * 
otion § ° 
a SELL MORE THAN BEFORE! 
= a : BUSINESS WEEK 
5 « 
y 15, 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
& 


MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin i 


Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which 
produce Vegol. Torkel Korling photograph. 


VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. _isstable. It is unusually low in cost. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- The reason for this superiority is 
ing this vitamin’s true place inthe the method of production, DPI’s 
picture, Eis beingincorporatedin unique molecular distillation in 
more and more multi-vitamin high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
products. technique is also the secret of the 
We believe that our Vegol (con- _leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
centrateofnatural mixedtocopher- _—_ concentrates of vitamin A. 
ols) is, by every comparison, the When you begin to plan vitamin 
finest concentrate of vitamin Eon _fortification for your products, you 
the market. It is pure.Itisbland.It will find usready andeager toserve. 


Distillation Products, inc. 
Proneering Aigh-Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Weadguanters for Ol - Soluble-Vitamins 
and AWigh Vacuum Eguitment™ 


Short-Wave Era Bi” 


ac 


Wartime propaganda ang a 
news broadcasts boost :adio\ 2 
international service. Future adm 1! 
ad medium seems assured, 


seve! 
tions 
to Cc 
of th 


Before the war, the operation of |¢ 
than a score of short-wave broadcast 
stations in the United States Bai ions 
little more than beginnings of cfmfight 
national radio service from this countn{ili&mod 

After the war, thanks to the goveriliiito-po 
ment-financed construction program, thilmits pl 
nation can count 36 high-powercd tranfili#e Sel 
mitters equipped to beam U. S. prfiiargut 
grams to nearly all parts of the globdlmmthe a 
e The Big Question—The usefi!ness done 
such facilities is assured in a_postwamrunn 
world where international relations am™mGern 
all important. The big question for thiiwas 
radio industry is what short wayc’s confi/caugl 
mercial future will be. did 

The answer to this could be adefiiprop: 
quately written only if the patterns 
postwar foreign trade were blueprinted 
Will competition in world markets « 
cartelization of trade be the order of thy 
day? What will be the spheres of infiment 
fluence for the British, the Sovicts, thelijcertai 
Dutch? Will China be an open markeqwant 
Will tariff walls throttle reciprocitime 
trade? On the answers to such ques™mprgue 
tions hangs the commercial success oj™mppera 
U. S. short-wave services. pbsolt 
e@ Ads Are Assured—Almost certainljiieasts | 
however, short-wave broadcasting wil Pos 
be important as an advertising mediungiposed 
for reaching the South American magjjemm« 
ket. Before the war the National Broadiiiterfer 
casting Co. sold time to U. S. adveqiiween 
tisers on a Latin-American networgggsthe 
which rebroadcast short-wave programggrom 
this web now includes 120 stations. JMpostw 

The Columbia Broadcasting Systengiihe C 
has a group of 109 stations. ‘The Crogjjfontr 
ley Corp. also had network operationgiled 5 
under way in South America before thagpuch : 
war. And Westinghouse is expected tq@pficia 
enter the field of export advertising vg mea 
short wave not only in Latin Americqhe go 
but also in the Orient. uMeC 
e Facilities Leased—The General Eleqijepug 
trie Co., Schenectady; World Wig She 
Broadcasting Corp., Boston; and Assq™mre nc 
ciated Broadcasters, Inc., San Franciscqjg in 
are also short-wave licensees, whose facilg™proad 
ties Uncle Sam leased for the duratioggmtern 
along with all others in Novembegpatts. 
1942. houg! 

What kind of short-wave service theqgpoint 
companies offer. after the war will n 
be determined: alone by prospects ! 
the sale of advertising time. 

@ Allocation Problems — Internatio 
short-wave agreements allocating cha 
nels among the various broadcasting mggp’"S 
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tions. will have to be made in a series of 
world conferences which will follow the 
acc. In Washington the Interdepart- 
andl menta! Radio Advisory Committee has 
gireacv begun formulation of a policy to 
be prc sented at that time. 

The industry expects that some hint 
of this policy will emerge soon when 
several hundred radio and communica- 
tions experts are called to Washington 
to confer on the domestic reallocation 
of the entire spectrum. At this alloca- 
\idelllftions conference short wave will have to 
intedmfight it out with television, frequency 
intr modulation, and dozens of other point- 
o-point commercial communications for 
its place in the postwar spectrum. 
¢ Selling Point—So far short wave’s best 
argument for a preferred place rests on 
the argument that everything should be 
done to prevent another nation from 
running off with the short-wave field as 
Germany did in prewar days. The war 
was well along before Great Britain 
aught up with the job that Germany 
id in South America by short-wave 
adefmpropaganda. The British dominate now 
gn foreign broadcasting, but the U. S. 
is considered third and gaining fast. 

Another big imponderable in short 
yave's future is the extent of govern- 
mental control. At one extreme are 
ertain factions in Washington that 
vant to extend permanently the war- 
procimtime pattern of operations—those who 
quefmergue that the government should either 
ess o™operate the short-wave service or have 
pbsolute control of international broad- 
tainlygmeasts in the postwar period. 

» wim Postwar Subsidy?—Diametrically op- 
ediungm™posed are those in industry—and in gov- 
| maifemment—who want no government in- 
Broadimmerference whatever. Somewhere _be- 
adver™mween are those who see the government 
-tworlms the biggest purchaser of broadcast time 
gramngmrom short-wave operators in the early 
ons, postwar years. Hence, the successor to 
yystenmhe Office of War Information would 
Crogontrol policy to the extent that it han- 
ationfimlled programming for government time. 
re th@™Buch federal purchases of time might be 
ted t_Pficially frowned upon as a subsidy and 
ng vig means of keeping the industry under 
neri ¢ government thumb, but nobody ever 
med down a subsidy, no matter how 

Eleqepugnant the subsidy principle. 

Wida Short-wave transmitters in the U. S. 

Ass@@re not subject to the 50,000-watt ceil- 
nciscij™mg imposed on the power of standard 
- facilff™@roadcasting stations, and several of the 
iratiogg@mternational transmitters have 200,000 
embeqmpatts. Few have less than 50,000. Al- 
ough some engineers argue that the 
int of diminishing returns is reached 
hen power is increased much beyond 
,900 watts, others expect to capitalize 
superpower after the war. 
ation Beaming Is Important—With certain 
—chaggCeptions, transmitters are located 
ing mgge"g the coasts. The West Coast sta- 
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PAPER MILLS FIND IT PAYS TO 


Daylight wit lasulun 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY, RHINELANDER. WIS. 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
BY INSTALLING 


INSULUX 


GLASS BLOCK 


RIEGEL 


‘ Jation PAPER MILLS 

SAVE ate eo RIEGEL SVILLE, v 
means less tu cH ARGES— 
keep 

2 save clean = toguired- Insulux solves many problems for the 

in 
penne wours— Benet paper manufacturer. Problems of 
ette ° a i 
Ae coatrot ensures P light, temperature, humidity and dus 


Losses— control! 


4 SAVE. SPOre of dust, dirt oF 
moisture- costs 


o not rot, 


Panels of Insulux Glass Block trans- 
mit well-diffused daylight, deep into 
the interiors of work bays. There are 
less concentrations of light and deep 
shadows. All objectionable glare is 
eliminated. 


Insulux panels, due to their high 
insulating value, help keep the plant 
warmer in winter and cooler in sum- 
mer. And they prevent the infiltra- 
tion of dirt, dust and moisture. 


All of which means: an improve- 
ment in working conditions—a reduc 
tion in maintenance costs. 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
material—not merely a oration. It is de- 
signed to do certain things that other building 
materials can not do. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


r 
| 
OWENS - ILLINOIS | insulux Products Division, Dept. 25, Toledo, Ohio 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ods of Replacing Worn-Out Win- 
dows with INSULUX Glass Block.” 


Sf ee oe 


INSULU:. | FES 


ligation, your book entitled, “Meth- 
GLASS BLOCK 


THERE’S A PLACE IN EVERY BUILDING FOR INSULUX 


the 
wheel of 


relentless 


Powered by the will of a great nation”and 
fueled with the dreadful anger of an aroused 
democracy, the wheel now grinds in furious 
haste to overwhelm the hordes of tyranny. 
It is the wheel of American industry, which 
hurls uncounted thousands of planes,tanks, 
ships and guns from war plants throughout 
our country. When it becomes once more the 
tool of peace, the R. C. Allen organization 
will again concentrate on making depend- 
able business machines. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


678 FRONT AVE. N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


10-Key Calculators © Portable and Standard Adding Machines * Bookkeeping Machines ¢ Cash Register: 


Statement Machines ® All-Purpose Office Machines, Electric or Hand Operated 


aa 


Mark 


y= In every phase of life that word Mark 
has a definite significance. On the river 
steamers the man with the lead line 
measured the depth, called it to the pilot 
house. From that call one of America’s 
greatest humorists derived his pen name 
— Mark Twain. 


a 
In modern industry the word ‘‘mark” 
has a greater significance. Through 
marking, modern production methods 
are guided and facilitated. In the field of 
marking, one name is outstanding — 


TWAIN — 


MARKEM. Markem power-driven mathe 
ing machines and marking compounds 
make durable marking practical on most 
materials and almost any shape or sur- 
face at production speeds. 


Ask for Bulletin ‘‘Marking by Markem.” 
Give details of your marking require- 
ments and send samples of articles fo 


tions have been built to serve the Asiat 
theater, but engineers have fovid thy 
South America can be served + 1y wel 
from any portion of the count: hen 
installations close to the coasts oy } 

ders are not essential technic 

Beaming (aiming transmissic r Dar 

ticular areas to be covered) is the 4) 
important thing in short-way 
casting. 
@ Frequent News Reports—\\ arti); 
programming is in the Pands f OV" 
and the Office of the Coordinato; » 
Inter-American Affairs, with most ¢ 
the programs originating in the N¢ 
York studios of CBS and NBC. The 
staffs beam propaganda and news brox 
casts ten hours a day to Europe 
OW/J; and eight hours a day to Lat 
America between them. The Army $p 
cial Services has charge of rebrosdcastin 
domestic entertainment programs f, 
military personnel overseas. 

Between NBC and CBS, Latin Ame 
ica receives foreign language news broaé 
casts every half hour. But the prepo: 
derance of Good Neighbor program 
falls into the music and variety progra 
category. They are, in short, the typy 
of program that American advertise: 
are most apt to use in promoting the 
postwar products in South America 
@ Programs Rebroadcast—T ypical of px 
war commercial broadcasts _ throug 
NBC were the Texas Co.’s (Texac 
sponsorship of the Metropolitan Ope 
broadcasts to South America; Camel 
presentation of Xavier Cugat and hi 
band; and the Esso news reporter. 

Such programs, like wartime gover 
ment-approved, noncommercial broad 
casts, are picked up by South America 
stations and rebroadcast by long wave 
and in many cases by short wave. 


BUTTER GRADING PROBED 


Upgrading of butter as a means ¢ 
evading price ceilings has reached suc 
proportions that OPA is instituting 
major enforcement campaign. 

Butter is scored as 93 (top grade 
92, 90, 89, and cooking. OPA ceilin 
correspond. Roughly 10% of the bu 
ter produced in the U.S. scores « 
at 93, but OPA’s spot checks indica 
that more than 90% of the butter so! 
last year changed hands at the ceilin 
for 93 score. 

Last month, OPA borrowed a groi 
of trained butter graders from the WV 
Food Administration and sent the 
into midwestern markets to check | 
on the grades of butter being readied! 
shipment. 

There is evidence that the grade 
activity already is having a salutary effed 
In the past fortnight, lower grades he 
been selling on the open market, a 
at the proper ceilings. 


1 DOE 
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As you watch the war in Europe systematically building up to a smashing 
climax, keep these points in mind: 

The advance in Normandy is slightly behind schedule, but during the 
delay operations of the underground movements inside Nazi Europe have 
proved more effective than expected. 

Hitler’s robot bombs are a serious nuisance but they can’t even alter 
the timetable of Nazi defeat. 

It is likely that Soviet troops will reach Germany's 1938 borders at many 
points before Anglo-U. S. forces get to the Rhine. 

* 
You should be prepared to see the Hitler government fall when this happens, 
and a new regime ask for peace. 

German generals will be in charge then, and, in the opinion of British 
and U. S. intelligence headquarters, the generals won’t fight when they see 
that it is hopeless. 

So nobody will have to fight his way to Berlin. 

* 
Contrary to popular belief, important groups in Washington think the 
Germans may prefer to have the Russians come in first. 

Despite loud cries for vengeance in the Soviet press, the Russians are 
not the authors of unconditional surrender and they have more than once 
hinted that they do not want German industry destroyed. 

* 
On the other hand, the Anglo-U. S. attitude toward Germany is stiffening. 

If these partners have their way, the Reich will be administered for a 
long time by a strict United Nations military government. 

This prospect is behind recent proposals that the U. S. adopt the 
Russian practice of “‘re-educating’’ Nazi prisoners—not simply for the 
experience which can be applied later in Germany, but also to reduce the 
menace of a Nazi underground. 

° 
De Gaulle’s U. S. visit was a great success. As a result, you can expect: 

(1) U.S. approval of de facto administration throughout France by 
de Gaulle’s National Committee of Liberation representatives. 

(2) Committee agreement to cease pressing for recognition as the 
official provisional government of France until enough of the country is 
liberated to permit an election. (The U. S. may later agree to acknowledge 
the Committee as the provisional government when one-third of the country 
is liberated or when Paris is reached.) 

France’s impounded gold reserves are not immediately involved. 

Washington's hard-and-fast policy: Frozen funds are held in the name 
of the people of France and will not be released until a constitutionally 
legitimate government is established in France. 

~ 
As usual, Washington’s determination to be tough with Argentina (BW— 
Jul.8’44,p111) is tempered by the British who refuse to jeopardize future 
trade relations to that extent. 

If the Treasury Dept. has its way, Secretary Hull will be forced to agree 
to the freezing of Argentine funds in the U. S. 

Left alone, State would simply stop all purchases from Argentina of 
everything except meat, corn, and linseed—too mild a policy to get results. 


Definitely in the cards is a strongly worded statement of this country’s 
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position, and the reduction of personnel in the Buenos Aires Embassy to a 
minimum. 

. 
There’s no connection between this week’s freak revolution in Colombia (or 
the recent revolutionary disturbances in Central America) and the situation 
in Argentina. 

Instead of Nazi influences—as in Bolivia and Argentina—soaring 
living costs are behind most of the political crises north of the equator, and, 
because the situation is likely to get worse before it is better (page 32), 
more upsets are expected. 

rs 
Don’t overlook the possible long-range significance of the four-man mission 
of experienced foreign traders who will leave soon to survey U.S. trade 
opportunities in the Mediterranean area. 

Sponsored by the Foreign Economic Administration, and with both 
State and Commerce Dept. backing, the Mediterranean mission is likely to 
be the first of several to study opportunities in liberated territories. 


Ultimate objective, if this Mediterranean mission approves the plan, 
is to set up temporarily, in each newly liberated territory, centralized U. S. 
export headquarters through which individual American businesses would 
be represented until normal conditions are restored. 

* 
Not to be missed is the possibility that, in economically backward areas 
where trade volume, except in a few specialized lines, is normally small, the 
new setup for centralized foreign buying and selling may be permanent. 

If you're seriously interested in this possibility, don’t fail to familiarize 
yourself with the operating technique. It’s been in use in the Middle East 
for three years (BW—Dec.4'43,p47). 

4 
You shouldn’t be surprised when Washington announces a bold plan for 
settling lend-lease accounts. It’s in the making now, and when revealed will: 

(1) Write off as a U. S. war expense nearly $20,000,000,000 of food, 
munitions, and services supplied to allies. 

(2) Offer to strike a bargain on $5,000,000,000 of machinery and 
industzial supplies which have a carryover peacetime value. 

The scheme will smooth the way for the monetary plan being drawn up 
at Bretton Woods (pages 15, 120) by writing war debts down to a minimum. 

a ; 
Watch Canada on Aug. 8. Two provinces—Alberta and Quebec—will go 
to the polls that day. Issue—following the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration sweep in Saskatchewan (BW—Jun.24’44,p116)—is whether or not 
C.C.F. socialist policies (nationalization of banks and utilities) are to replace 
Canada’s traditional capitalist system. 

* 
Basic English is entering the export market. 

Hercules Powder Co. has just completed a pamphlet in ‘‘Basic’’ pro- 
moting an insecticide which will be sold abroad after the war. 

Designed to be used in foreign markets where sales are too small to 
warrant the publication of a special local language promotion piece, the 
new pamphlet eliminates all abbreviations, specifies all measurements in 
the metric system, adheres strictly to the easy vocabulary of “Basic.” 
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ement Built Up 


Joint commission’s plan 
expand industry in Mexico 
aimed at increasing output by 
1% and erasing imports. 


MEXICO, D. F.—The U. S.-Mexican 
pmmission for Economic Cooperation 
announced a complete nationwide 
lopment program for the cement 
justry, and revealed that execution of 
lan has already begun. 
This is only one facet of the U.S.- 
ected Mexican development program 
hich blankets industry, finance, trans- 
rtation, and agriculture. 
Large Imports—The commission, ever 
nce its creation in May, 1943, has 
en studying the problem of Mexican 
ment production and supply. So far, 
oduction has always been far below 
eds, and important quantities had to 
imported each year from the United 
ates. In 1940, Mexico imported 46,- 

() bbl. (of 276 Ib. each) of portland 
ment. 

The commission’s plan for cement 
oduction divides the country into five 

es (map) each of which will in time 
oduce its own needs and save trans- 
tation costs from distant producers. 
b reach this goal, existing factories will 
enlarged and new ones built. 

0 Increase 80%—According to plans, 
entual production will pass 1,500 tons 
ily-about 80% above present total 
pacity. The new plants will employ 
) workers. 
Because of its official status, the com- 
ssion has obtained priorities on ma- 
inery needed to fulfil the plan, but 
¢ bottleneck remains to be widened. 
isting cement factories are being kept 
less than capacity production due to 
ure of overburdened railroads to de- 
er raw materials and fuel in sufficient 
antities. Final realization of the 

ent expansion scheme, therefore, 
ts upon recuperation of the roalroads 
how being overhauled. 

ower Costs—The construction and 
pansion of cement factories is ex- 
cted to lower cement costs through- 
t the country. In 1939 the price of 

ent was about $7.25 a ton; today the 
cial ceiling price is 60 pesos ($12), 
t builders are unable to obtain cement 
this price and must turn to the black 
itket where prices run between 150 
d 200 pesos ($30 to $40) a ton. 

The black market exists chiefly as a 
ult of a law granting priority on 
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cement to public authorities. Influential 
politicos buy the cement, ostensibly for 
public construction projects, and resell it 
to civilian dealers through intermedi- 
aries. The building industry has re- 
quested abolition m the purchase priv- 
rs but has so far obtained no action. 
e Zones Described—Completion of the 
new plants this year is expected to drive 
speculators and profiteers out of the 
business, The five-zone plan is described 
as follows by the commission: 

(1) Northwest Zone—Only one factory, at 
Hermosillo, exists in this area. A new plant 
with capacity of 110 tons daily will be built 
at Mazatlan. 

(2) North Zone—A plant at Monterrey 
(300-ton daily capacity) and another at 
Hidalgo (120-ton daily capacity) are unable 
to fill current needs. The Monterrey plant 
will be substantially enlarged. 

(3) Central Zone—The output of a num- 
ber of small cement plants in this zone is 
hopelessly inadequate to meet the needs of 
an area which embraces more than 40% of 
the country’s population and an even greater 
percentage of its industry. A new factory of 
450-ton daily capacity will be built at Leon, 
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and smaller ones will be built at Cuernavaca. 
Jasso, and Apasco. The Puebla plant will be 


(4) Gulf Zone—The Orizaba plant in this 
area is of insignificant proportions and will 
be enlarged to 200-ton daily capacity. An 
other in Merida, Yucatan, will be built to 
supply 100 to 150 tons daily. 

(5) South Zone—No cement capacity 
exists in this area, and a small plant is to 
be built on the Inter-Ocean Railroad at 
Lagunas. 


Fish for Chile 


Serious effort to build 
fisheries industry is begun by 
Development Corp. with the aid 
of U. S. technical experts. 


SANTIAGO-With the arrival of a 

five-man U.S. mission of technical ex 
perts on fishing and fisheries, it appears 
that serious efforts to rejuvenate Chile's 
fishing industry are under way. 
@ Fleet Dwindles—Chile’s coastline is 
3,000 miles long, bedecked with islands, 
and the waters which stretch along it 
from the tropics to the antarctic ar 
teeming with fish of many kinds. Yet 
fishing in Chile has been more of a 
pastime than an industry. 

Chile’s prewar fishing fleet—and it has 

dwindled since 1939—consisted of 2,540 
vessels, of which only 210 were motor 
driven. The rest were rowing or sailing 
ships. 
@ Small Net Export—Chile ranks first 
in per capita fish consumption in Latin 
America, but that amount is less than 
half the level in the United States o1 
Britain, 

Hake, swordfish, herring, and sardines 
account for about two-thirds of Chile's 
fish catch, which amounted to 42,260 
tons in 1940 but fell to around 35,000 
tons in 1942. Of this catch, only a small 
amount is exported. Imports have been 
about four times as great as exports, 
averaging around 500 tons a year. In 
1942, for the first time, Chile had a net 
export of 75 tons. 

e Expansion Planned—Now Chile’s De- 
velopment Corp., sponsor of the U.S. 
mission, hopes to encompass improve 
ments in fishing techniques and equip- 
ment in the government’s broad de- 
or “aga program (BW —Jun.24'44, 
113). 
' The government has tried for several 
years to encourage fishing and fish con 
sumption. A new fish refrigerating plant 
was opened last April in Santiago. A 
whaling station is under construction 
farther south. Bright, clean government- 
supported shops have been set up in 
the principal cities to sell fish almost at 
cost. An educational program is being 
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Let this man’s 
EXPERIENCE 


aid you with your 


HANDLING 
PROBLEMS 


Present and Postwar 


Mercury engineers are men ene ry od 
seasoned in all phases of material han- 
dling. For the past 2, years their serv- 
ices have been devessh exclusively to 
helping war product manufacturers 
and transportation organizations move 
materials faster through improved 
handling methods. 


Here is a wealth of experience avail- 
able to help you—whether your mate- 
rial handling interest is one of present 
day war a sagpe com or of planning a 
highly efficient system for post war 
production. 


You are urged to call on a MER- 
CURY ENGINEER for consultation. 
There is no cost or obligation. Wire 


or write. 
Mercury 4000 Ib. 
Capacity Platform 
Truck stacks skid 
boxes in gear plant. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A4\46 SOUTH HALSTED STREET « CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


TRACTORS © TRAILERS © LIFT TRUCKS 


conducted in schools, and in the press. 
Finally, a law was passed requiring all 
government institutions (hospitals, pris- 
ons, administration building cafeterias) 
to serve fish at least twice weekly. 

e@ Aims of Program—Successful imple- 
mentation of the fish mission’s recom- 
mendations will boost Chilean exports 
and aid the nation’s exchange position, 
advance efforts toward industrial diversi- 
fication, create markets for refrigerating, 
processing, and canning equipment and 
materials, and for equipment to modern- 


| ize the fishing fleet. 


| BRITISH COAL IN DOLDRUMS 


Major Gwilym Lloyd George, British 
Minister of Fuel & Power, submitted a 
White Paper last week detailing the dol- 
drums into which British coal mining 
has fallen since 1938: 

(1) The net cost of coal has risen 
by nearly $2.25 a ton. 

(2) Production has dropped from 
231,000,000 metric tons in 1938 to 
around 200,000,000 tons last year. 

(3) The labor force in coal mining 
has fallen from 781,700 to 707,300. 

(4) The average weekly cash earnings 
of miners has risen from $11.15 to $20. 

The troublesome and costly strikes 
earlier this year (BW—Mar.18'44,p113) 
lost more than 2,000,000 tons of coal 
during the first quarter alone. 

As a result of strict economy in home 
and nonwar industry use of coal, British 


UNDERGROUND MISSION 


Britain’s Minister of Fuel and Power, 
Maj. Gwilym Lloyd George (right), 
discusses wartime problems with Ar- 
thur S. Knoizen, director of WPB’s 
Mining Division, and members of his 
American coal mission to London. 
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consumption fell slightly . ring { 
past two years. Coal stocks, 
ever, reflecting the sharper . ¢cline 
production, p Soom last ycar. Af 
building up 500,000 tons in the 
year 1941-42, and 4,700,000 in | 
43, there was a drop of 1,301) 000 » 
in the 1943-44 period. 


NEW ISLAND INDUSTRY 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—The first « 
and rope factory to be established 
this island—Puerto Rico Fiber Cog 
will begin operations at Mayaguez 
September, employing 500 workers, 

The factory will produce sacks 
sugar and coffee, as well as rope, stri 
and other products made from coco, 
and other native fibers. The corporat 
has an invested capital of $4(0,000 
machinery purchased with $450 
loaned by the Export-Import Bank 
Washington. 

The owners have asked the Py 
Service Commission to exempt the § 
tory from taxes since it is a new indy 
try. The annual payroll is estimated 
$250,000, and full capacity producti 
at 3,200,000 sacks, 


SEVEN FIRMS, ONE CATALO 


Seven Michigan companies, alert 
the possibilities for industrial busin 
in Latin America and South Amen 
after the war, have issued a gene 


The committee of mine experts 
studying British methods in deep mi 
ing and strip operations, plus 4 
economics of government control 01 
the industry. Divided into thr 
groups, the committee is toum 
coal fields of Scotland, South Wal 
Lancashire, and the North Midland 
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a simple little tool—a pair of 
that gives our army airplane, 
and auto mechanics the grip of 
needed to quickly and easily 
loosen, twist, bend or cut 
and materials. 


nds of pairs of pliers now in 
far-flung battlefronts are made 
public Electric Furnace Steel. 


produced by one manufacturer, 
erations are required in addi- 
to forging. Steel cost is only 
of the production cost. Thus the 
must be uniformly sound, clean, 
ng and workable—to insure 
Inst imperfections that would 
rejection at final inspection 
oss of the high-percentage over- 
and labor cost. 
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expert furnace practice and long ex- 
perience can make them. They are 
consistently UNIFORM and free from 
practice-upsetting variables. Thus 
they insure maximum benefits from 
mass production methods. 


And these “targeted” steels are accu- 
rately aimed at narrow specifications 
—then held to that mark precisely 
by the close control possible only in 
electric furnace melting. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels can 


THE ARMY “MECH’S” GRIP OF STEEL 


help YOU produce items that will 
bring profits in competitive peace- 
time markets. To this end, Republic 
offers you its unequalled experience 
and increased capacity as the leader 
in this field of steel-making. Write us. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division— Massillon, Ohio. Ex- 
port Department—Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


BOTHERED By 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS? 


THE “PROTECTED 

PAY ENVELOPE” 

HELPS SOLVE MANY OF 
THESE AT SOURCE! 


... by making sure that employees 
are protected through a pre- 
determined plan that covers the 
most common hazards of life 
and work, 


*The Protected Pay Envelope provides, 
singly or in combination, Group Life, 
Accident & Sickness insurance, Hospital 
Expense benefits, and a Retirement 
income for employees. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


catalog of their products—machines, 
machine tools, and cutting tools—in 
Spanish and Portuguese editions. 

The twelve-page catalogs carry descrip- 
tions and photographs of products, speci- 
fications, and other selling detail, in the 
style of similar presentations for the do- 
mestic markets. 

The seven concerns which cooperated 
are Michigan Tool Co., Colonial Broach 
Co., Detroit Tap & Tool Co., Tung- 
sten Carbide Tool Co., New Method 
Steel Stamps, Inc., and Colonial Bush- 
ings, Inc., of Detroit, and Genesee Tool 
Co., of Fenton, Mich. 

These concerns operate joint sales 
offices throughout the U. S. outside 
Detroit. Their pooled catalog, there- 
fore, was in line with their general 
merchandising policies. 

Advertised products include gear cut- 
ting and gear lapping machines, high 
speed steel broaching machines, hydrau- 
lic presses, standard and special cutting 
tools, tapping machines and tap recon- 
ditioners, drill jig bushings, and inspec- 
tors’ stamps. 


CANADA 


Big Lumber Deal 


Canadian interests get 
$140,000,000 British contract to 
be filled within two years after 
the defeat of Germany. 


OTTAWA-With the erratic robot 

bomb chasing Englishmen from diggings 
they found after the blitz of 1940, Brit- 
ain’s postwar rehousing job is increas- 
ing in magnitude. 
e Two-Year Contract—Chances are, fol- 
lowing consummation of a deal last 
week, that the first new homes in Brit- 
ain will contain Douglas fir from British 
Columbia, white pine and yellow birch 
from Ontario, Quebec, and the ,Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada. 

Ottawa has revealed that British gov- 
ernment representatives have arranged 
with private Canadian interests for the 
purchase of 2,500,000,000 b. ft. of lum- 
ber to be delivered during the first two 
years after the defeat of Germany. Con- 
tracts will soon be signed in London. 
@ Mutual Protection—The deal has been 
simmering for months—delayed by dis- 
cussion of guarantees to protect Britain 
against a fall in lumber prices, and Can- 
ada from the effects of an increase in 
production costs. 

Reports now confirm that 60% of the 
$140,000,000 contract will be placed 
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ith western Canadian companies and 
ould constitute between 40% and 
5% of western output. The remainder 
»f the contract, for lumber from eastern 
anada, would co + go nearly 50% of 
hat area’s normal output. Current 
prices have been made the basis of the 
e. 
hs: a result, Canadian timber interests 
re looking forward to a fairly lush pe- 
iod after the war. The big. foreign 
rder—only one of many expected—will 
stain timber operations at a high level 
or some time when coupled with 
backed-up domestic demand. 
May Get Tax Relief—In addition, Ot- 
awa has already promised that wartime 
cess profits taxes will be lifted as soon 
s the <7 ends. 
There is-also a chance that the indus- 
ry’s campaign against taxing methods 
bn use of timber reserves will be success- 
|, At present, the tax hits hard at 
¢ opening " of timber reserves. 
Expansion Foreseen—Finally, the in- 
justry is more than optimistic about 
he future because of the inevitable ex- 

| Mansion in plywood, fiberboard, and plas- 
ics industries. 


CA. SCANS THE PACIFIC 


OTTAWA—Clarence Decatur Howe, 
ead of the Munitions & Supply Dept. 
nd minister of air transport, surprised 
0 one with his announcement last week 
at the government’s Trans-Canada 
ilines expects to establish air service 

tween Canada, Australia, and New 
ealand. 

It had previously been announced 
at T.C.A. had drafted a Canada-West 

diesSouth American service. Al- 

ough U.S. Vice-President Henry A. 
Vallace expressed the opinion tast week 

Seattle “that for 15 or 20 years. after 

is war the air route to Asia via Fair- 
anks, Alaska, will not be a money-mak- 

g one,” Howe had long ago reserved 
br Canada exclusive rights to that air- 

ay to Asia. 

Howe revealed last March that T.C.A. 
ould be divorced from Canadian Na- 
onal Railways, and at the same time 
amed that Canadian Pacific Railway 
privately owned) would have to sever 
s connection with airlines within a year 
ter the end of the war. C.P.R. owns 
hd operates all but one or two air 
utes not controlled by T.C.A. 

Attacks on the proposal to separate 

and rail operations have faded in 
tliament with Howe’s recent modifica- 


bn of the ultimatum. As it stands aM 

mbination “in the public interest” 

missible, and Ottawa considers this 

iler hooked on the air transport on 
944mencans of permitting oe, 

rmbers to ~~ the bill wit = 
s@impromising 


feir convictions. 
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(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 63) 
In the past week or so the stock market _lative excesses of the past four \c¢} Th 
has been called upon to absorb an in- @ How Much Longer?—How far : ‘ 
creasingly substantial amount of selling rent bull market can proceed | . 
by traders who were anxious to cash in runs into a substantial correcti\ = 
on the handsome profits they have had ment is now the subject of cons > Bidually « 
available for the taking as a result of pur- discussion in the financial distr S jee 
chases made mainly in the early days of | most brokerage circles apparent): | act wit 
the “invasion rally’. for higher prices during the » B® the ar 
GENUINE — ORIGINAL @ No Serious Pressure—Thus far, how- weeks. rying 4 
MAK - UR. OWN ever, the spurts of profit-taking have Even those operators who alr icemen 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. A. proved but short-lived, and productive of _ inclined to believe that many stocks return 
no serious selling pressure. Trading ac- selling at high enough levels in 
“A o. ently 
CELLULOID tivity during such occasions has shown a __ the obvious uncertainties ahead, a iT YO Sca 
INDEX TABS tendency to drop off perceptibly and about going too far out on the aN 
; prices have given ground grudgingly. their predictions as to when the os 
Brightclean Mak- .. As a result, such selling to date has _ tion point of buying will be reach pllows: 
aid oe served only to slow up the previous swift @ Rails Get Attention—A number oj fp 0 
ed pen Hoe lie pace of the market's advance. By early chart readers go so far as to predict no fqgthough 
esdeta o moment this week Standard & Poor’s industrial serious halt in the present upswing befor want | 
save hours of = ANY. INDEX stock price index had climbed by easy election day, and currently m re fuer job 1 
pints Fnar YOU NEED stages to the highest point it has reached giving rail stocks particular atte: 1 r comfy 
ae a since November, 1938. The rail average They say many recent purchases have Hpble tec 
sets A-Z days, months » Ay * 6- also was able to record virtually a six-and- been made by buyers as a hedge agains: I will be 
inch strips fill every indexing need. one-half-year_peak. postwar inflation and point to the fact wate 
Die-cut shield tabs in four lengths for © Excesses Corrected—Even bearishly in- that many gold stocks, for examp you fi 
uniform indexing of similar books. clined Wall Street market students, who now selling close to their highs “Lies t 
See Your Siatlener Te- had previously been betting otherwise, year, although little gold is cu plies t 
day. Equip every desk have been amazed at the extraordinary being mined. n them 
with se A MAK-UR- absorptive powers the market has been S ty Pri A would 
: OWN INDEX TABS. disclosing, despite the 15% advance ecurity Price Averages . Some 
scored by the industrial index and the This Week Month Yea Fsame c 
; path eben, Fg eae 13% rise experienced by the rail average Week Ago Ago Ago HBion and 
NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y. since mid-April. ~~ ‘al ...131.0 129.5 125.1. 104 to get 
Both the bull and bear factions on the R. ee eee boy 425 40 l ee The 
a ; , ailroad .... , ; t 5 . 
Street are now agreed that the market's ile ..... 554 $53 526. 51: Many sav 
recent performances would seem to indi- im. dg | 
cate that much of the original basic °°" . — 
: Industrial ...121.0 121.0 121.5 11 cemen 
strength of the current rally still remains ; 2 
Railroad ....106.5 106.0 106.4 ] ep the 
unexhausted, and that the sales for profit- Utility ..... 116.4 116.3 115.7 115. P 
taking purposes have already gone a long Is set 
way toward correcting any possible specu- Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. | COUTSE 
can get 
COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD compan 
140 140 BB activitic 
130 $ 139 pualific 
i" 
| 50 Industrials pa 
_ +1 | thr + +4 ttl 120 Jeme Co 
* ++ 44 a insuran 
| {itr vot | stl tal OTT Bate co 
i 110 vie 110 t to t 
. “ad ' KEY decisior 
wich <——= Week's High stand: 
edq LIFTS A 50-TON FEATHER 100 Peuaeeerecureceeeeeene © <= Close Perucewacwawe roe ay 100 bwers C 
Behind the tremendous load-lifting capacity of 45 anne Week's lew 45 Hand re 
Sedgwick elevators is an exclusive principle of {1926 = 100) anies 
operation called “Roto Drive.” . 1 : 

Sedgwick Roto Drive is used on carrier airplane 1 e Chief 
elevators, ammunition hoists, food lifts, passenger t] 4 | id “ 
and freight elevators on hun s of ships serving rii al t atl an hy rm) dl tl 
all over the world. It has many be gg 40-4 Ls es re he | ecision 

t. Load lifting capacity is unlimited. It can lift +1 | } 
loads weighing well over 100,000 pounds as ttt . ates, i 
as loads of one pound of less, on land or sea. t Hyatt | 20 Rails f ; 

2. With Roto Drive the car or load-lifting plat- t }r4y t of ins 
form cannot travel beyond a predetermined point T ationa 
and can be installed in tight places where there is a 35 tty. 4+ 35 
minimum of overhead and/or pit clearance. t W led no | 

3. Roto Drive operates with a smaller output of 
power, effectively reducing costs by having gravity eme Oo 
and the load assist in starting. : usiness 

If your Segblome—_ present or postwar— include | epee i \ | x0 

questions of how to lift loads safely, surely, econom- SOG sabe cipiteprlrsr tipi tipi ti tp : ahea 
ically Sedgwick Roto Drive may be the answer. July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. eat by 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS © susmeess ween 1943 1944 Doe Siondord & Poors Con HM. 6 
159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS + ROTO-WAITERS ¢ DUMB WAITERS w. 
HOISTS + MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 118 Business Week @ July 15, ! . 


HE TRADING POST 


They're Thinking 


ore and more employers, either in- 
jually or through community or in- 
ry committees, are trying to keep 
act with their people who have — 
the armed services. Many of them 
rying also to find out just what the 
;emen have in mind concerning 
return to civilian life after the war. 
ecently, H. D. Bennett, president of 
.do Scale Co., wrote to each of the 
pany’s 264 servicemen in substance 
pillows: 

know you’re busy now, but have 
thought about your postwar job? Do 
want your old job back, or some 
: job with us, or a’job with any 
r company? Maybe you have had 
ble technical training in the service 
will be able to earn more. What- 
you want, your company wants to 
you find it.” 

plies began to come in promptly. 
n them it appears that 74% of the 
would like to have their old jobs 
Some 16% want other jobs with 
same company. About 3% are in 
ion and want to stay there. And 1% 
to get started in business for them- 
. The other 6% are noncommittal. 
any say they have learned new skills 
-in the service and hope to win 
cement rapidly when they return. 
ep these ambitious men, the com- 
is setting up an internal educa- 
| course so that every returning vet- 
can get a full understanding of all 
company’s departments and affili- 
activities. 


bualification 


few weeks ago the United States 
me Court by a 4-3 vote determined 
insurance companies are engaged in 
state commerce and are accordingly 
t to the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
decision overrules precedents of 75 
standing and is so broad that it 
wers Congress, if it wishes, to con- 
pnd regulate the great insurance- 
anes. 
¢ Chief Justice, however, dissented. 
kid “the only practical effect of 
ecision now is to withdraw from 
tates, in large measure, the regu- 
of insurance and to confer it on 
ational government, which has 
dno legislative policy and evolved 
eme of regulation with respect to 
usiness of insurance.” As a result, 
jahead many years during which 
cat business and the n 
s of every state must be 


ulatory 
rassed 
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‘ should disqualify themselves on any 


by all the doubts and difficulties insep- 
arable from a realignment of the dis- 
tribution of power in our federal system.” 

Four justices of the court concurred 
to reach the decision; three, including 
the Chief Justice, dissented. Two jus- 
tices took no part in the decision, deem- 
ing themselves disqualified. The court's 
decision was, therefore, determined by 
a minority of the full membership of 
nine justices. 

The decision of so important a con- 
stitutional question by a minority of the 
Supreme Court fills the mere layman 
with wonder over the judicial process. 
His bewilderment may well be increased 
by the fact that the decision comes at 
a time when the country is engaged in 
a worldwide war. 

For it appears that this minority de- 
cision was reached because two of the 
judges found it desirable to disqualify 
themselves on the ground of possible 
prejudice or conflicting interest, either 
present or past. If these judges had partic- 
ipated in the decision it would have 
reflected the opinion of a majority of 
the court. With that the country might 
well be satisfied, regardless of what the 
verdict might have been. 

The so-called Insurance Company 
Case is not the only instance of this 
practice. There have been a succession 
of similar situations, such as the inability 
of the Supreme Court to pass on the 
constitutionality of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act in the North 
American case, and a like situation aris- 
ing in the Aluminum Co. antitrust liti- 
gation. 

All of which leads the layman to won- 
der about the so-called disqualification 
of a judge in a lawsuit. May not this 
often rest upon a matter so trivial that 
if the litigants involved were consulted 
they would express their willingness to 
have the judge who considers himself 
disqualified sit nevertheless? Or is the 
matter necessarily so vital that judges 


ground however trivial, in order that 
the confidence of the country in our 
judicial process may not be brought into 
question, particularly in cases of con- 
stitutional import which affect not only 
the immediate litigants but also the en- 
tire political, economic, and social fabric? 

In this connection it may be noted 
that the methods used and the grounds 
recognized for disqualification of judges 
are by no means uniform in the lower 
courts of this country. Whatever may 
be the final solution, full and frank dis- 
cussion of the practice would seem to be 
appropriate. WC. 
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Pfaudler GlJass- ined Steel 
Solves a Rush Production Problem 


For a time, after Japanese seizure of the 
world’s largest quinine producing areas, our 
most dangerous battlefront enemy was the 
Anopheles mosquito, deadly carrier of malaria. 
There was a tremendous demand for atabrine, 
then the only known substitute for quinine. 
It was a rush job, calling for the best in mass 
production equipment and skills. Yet in a few 
months the potent yellow. pills were being 
turned out by the millions . . .atone-fourteenth 
their previous cost. 


Pfaudler Production 
Facilities Provide the Answer 


The manufacture of atabrine involved acid 
conditions. And, as in the manufacture of all 
pharmaceuticals, it was vital that the highest 
standards of purity be maintained. In addition 
there could be no hold-ups in the delivery of 
the equipment. Added together those things 
meant Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel . . . Pfaudler 
for the engineering skill and for the produc- 
tion facilities of its two plants to meet the 
deadline . . . Glass-Lined Steel for maintaining 
laboratory standards of purity in a mass 
production process. 

Why not let Pfaudler Engineers talk over 
your processing problems with you? The 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 


BRETTON WOODS-—ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Two popular misconceptions about the Bretton Woods 
monetary conference need to be corrected if executives 
are to be able to evaluate the results properly when they 
are revealed next week. 

In the first place, no vast abstruse program compre- 
hensible only to technical experts is under consideration. 
Instead, there are only two main objectives, and these 
can be stated simply, along with a terse explanation of 
how they can be carried out. 

After that, it should be made clear that the conference 
cannot be an end in itself. In spite of the long series of 
preliminary powwows which paved the way for the formal 
negotiations now under way in New Hampshire, no long- 
term world monetary program can be laid down in detail 
at a single meeting. 


¢ The Bretton Woods discussions revolve around two 
proposals, one of which calls for an international fund of 
$8,000,000,000 (to be increased to $10,000,000,000 if Axis 
countries and neutrals ultimately participate) to be set up 
by the 44 United Nations and their associates. 

Each participating nation would pay into the fund a 
“quota,” which would be based on the relative importance 
of that nation in international trade and finance. A part 
of this quota would consist of gold, and the rest would 
be the currency of the individual country. 

This country’s quota, for example, is scheduled to be 
about $2,750,000,000, of which $600,000,000 would be in 
gold. Russia, originally slated for a quota of $1,000,000,- 
000, has protested that it will play just as important a 
trade role in the postwar world and therefore should be 
assigned no smaller quota than Britain, which had been 
listed at $1,300,000,000 (page 15). 

Each country’s currency would be given a fixed value in 
terms of gold. 


© Once the fund is created and approved by the partici- 
pating governments, it would be used in this way: 

Whenever a participating nation ran out of normal sup- 
plies of foreign exchange, it could go to the fund and buy 
foreign currency at the exchange rates publicly estab- 
lished by the international stabilization authorities. 

Let’s look at an example. 

Britain, after the war, will use the dollars it secures 
from the sale of British goods in the United States to 
pay for big purchases of American rehabilitation supplies. 
But if British purchases of American goods at any time 
outruns the supply of available dollars, London can buy 
enough dollars from the stabilization fund to settle imme- 
diate bills in the United States. Then, Britain must 
slow down its buying of American goods until it has 
accumulated more dollars through sales of British goods 
to the United States. 


Basic objective of the stabilization fund is thus to ir 
out temporary foreign exchange shortages without allo 
ing the foreign exchange value of a currency to be und 
mined. 


© The second Bretton Woods proposal is for a woy 
bank for reconstruction and development to be establish 
by international cooperation with a capital of $10.00 
000,000. 

Objective would be to provide intermediate and log 
term credits at reasonable rates for carrying out of 
proved projects, very much along lines now pursued 
Washington’s Export-Import Bank. The scheme 
obviously devised particularly to help small or backw 
nations in their efforts to establish basic industries, cay 
out essential transportation or highway projects, or in 
prove agriculture by developing irrigation or flood cont 
projects, or by providing a minimum of modern equi 
ment. 

What needs to be understood by Congress (whig 
must ultimately approve the plan) and business (whig 
will have a special responsibility for making it wor 
is that Bretton Woods is but the first of a series 
conferences which must take place if postwar econo 
collaboration is going to work. 


¢ Setting up an international stabilization fund will n 
automatically stabilize world currencies. At best, 
fund is intended only to create an atmosphere of mut 
confidence, to provide a headquarters where internatio 
monetary problems can be impartially studied by expe 
from all countries, and to make supplies of foreig 
exchange readily available to tide over temporary emé 
gencies. 

Most bankers believe that no monetary plan can | 
soundly launched until schemes have been devised 
keep world trade flowing in volume and held in cor 
parative balance for each major county. To them, st 
ing a monetary conference ahead of a world trade confg 
ence is like putting the cart before the horse. 

And every fiscal expert in the country knows that 1 
world monetary plan can succeed for long unless cad 
participating member somehow manages to keep j 
domestic economy in order. 

If world monetary stabilization is really going to | 
achieved, Bretton Woods must be viewed merely as 
starting point toward the achievement of all these fund 
mental objectives. 

This is the background against which next week's 
port on the results of the monetary conference sho 
be interpreted. 


The Editors of Business Weé 
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